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Sport 


S WE turn the pages of a well planned newspaper 
A we see that in modern life certain activities are 


so segregated as to achieve some measure of au- 
totelic and autonomus organization: for instance, medi- 
cine, religion, industry, art, science, government, educa- 
tion, sport, etc. In democratic societies these segregations 
are more complete, at least in the negative sense that no 
external influence presumes in general to dictate. “Sport,” 
for example, goes its way with but sporadic interference 
from medicine, education, religion, or government. But 
at present, within each field of segregation, one finds 
little positive insight into the whole range of the activities 
that are involved, and of the several distinct, indispensa- 
ble factors that enter into the situation, of which each 
calls for development peculiar to itself. 

So we see that in religion, beside the religion of the 
“churches,” we must recognize that secular, political, and 
theocratic religion all enter into every concrete situation 
where a religious problem arises.’ Failure to recognize this 
essential manifoldness of the religious problem gives rise 
to moralizing and contention rather than to fresh vision 
and inspired achievement. Similarly in matters of sport 
we see a round condemnation of procedures in one phase 
of sport in terms of criteria applicable only to another; 
while there is lacking such broad and discriminating cul- 
tivation of sport in all its phases as most diversifies, invig- 
orates, and gladdens life. 

Surveys of each such field of segregated activities are 
one chief function of ethical study, so that in making a 
practical decision we may do so with some vision of the 
entire field within which that decision will produce effects. 
All such segregations do indeed interact, and a broader 
survey will bring this interaction into clearer view. First, 
however, we need more adequate surveys than we now 
have of each segregation, for the purpose of winning for 
every indispensable factor therein due recognition and 
full development. 

In every such segregation we must first appreciate that 
factor of feeling which permeates the entire field and 
gives it its distinguishing quality. In sport this factor is 
“sportiveness,” a quality of action that we share with 
animals. The frisking pup or pony, swallows circling and 
diving, a robin on a fence rail tirelessly trilling melodies 
ever new, woodland acrobatics of our closer relatives— 
whatever the use such actions serve they are exuberant 
and are done for their enjoyment. Plants in flowering 
realize a perfection of quality beyond apparent need; 
flowers, therefore, are symbols of gaiety: but animal life 
comes to its flower in periods of play. 

Pre-eminently sportive is the infant as it “lies bathed 


Reprinted from The International Journal of Ethics, July, 1937, by 
permission of the University of Chicago Press, publishers. 
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in joy; glide the hours uncounted, the sun is its toy.” 
Later the child also in sportive delight skips, chatters, 
explores, teases, sings to himself. Into the more complex 
phases of sport this quality so enters as to be the one 
universal criterion: where it is absent, so is sport. All 
phases of sport, therefore, if genuine, cherish in us this 
quality, so that it may sweeten and enliven not sport 
alone but all of tife. “Flabby and dull” indeed is the coun- 
tenance of man without it. It means delight in the pres- 
ent, countering propensities toward excessive preoccupa- 
tion with results; it is a quality of action that makes 
events of mature life shine in our memory with the bril- 
liance and charm of childhood’s happenings. 


ITH the appearance of “games” there enters a 

second factor of sport with a quality of its own. 
Tag, jump-rope, marbles, etc., are eminently socialized; 
they flourish under the stimulus of friendly competition, 
being played under rules of man’s invention that may be 
said to interpret and enforce themselves. Boyhood’s habit 
and love of games tends to persist through life and directly 
to enrich social relations, while relieving duty’s routine. 
From such games we may carry a sense of the value not 
only of sportiveness but of a richer quality that does 
much to mellow and dignify the inevitable rivalries of 
life. For this quality we have no abstract noun, but we 
know pretty well what we mean in saying “he plays the 
game.” It is for the sake of this quality, so general, so 
everyday, so genial, that we distinguish games, not only 
from mere sportiveness, but also from the more exacting 
“sports,” of which we have now to speak. 

Among cultivated peoples there develop out of games 
the institutions and exercises we term “sports.” Of them 
we find traces in ruined Knossos and Yucatan, and rec- 
ords in the poetry and prose of Greece. Better under- 
stood, perhaps, are the jousts of chivalry. However, in 
the nature of things, tradition tends to stress the spec- 
tacular in sports, and to obscure that zeal of the amateur 
which is their inspiration, as he seeks and achieves in 
the medium and material of a game some superb exalta- 
tion of human power, like a jewel enringed. 

Indeed, some contemplative freedom is required, and 
some spiritual insight, to discern and realize, even in the 
sports we ourselves play, the ardor of the true amateur 
who, sportive and glad in each moment of action, unper- 
turbed by check or loss, by triumph or victory, delighting 
in the loyal and generous contest, rises to the creative 
joy of an art that would express the utmost possibilities 
of skilled and disciplined play. And, above all this, we 
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must share his conviction that amid such stress and 
emulation, and in such splendor of action, human life 
achieves an embodiment of the ideal such as.no plastic 
or pictorial art can equal, in qualities realized only and 
shared only by the brotherhood of all true sportsmen. 

This factor of strictly amateur sport has values so pecu- 
liar to itself that they are but faintly perceived by those 
whose interest is mainly either educational, spectacular, 
or “professional.” Since sport in the true amateur be- 
comes also art and religion, even the field of sport, 
whether chessboard, baseball diamond, or white paths 
cut through the long roll of waters by careening yachts, 
1s beautiful, and all things done thereon are to be done 
with grace and decorum, as befits a festival that is also in 
some measure, a religious observance. That field of ama- 
teur sport, moreover, is incomplete without onlookers, 
whether real or imagined, who are not mere spectators, 
but are people quietly participating, keenly appreciative 
of skill and sportsmanship, turning their faces to the 
scene and completing the charmed inclosure, where for 
ages man has learned an attitude in and toward life that 
he has carried from that arena to inspire his transactions 
in a world of more sordid contending. 

Much of this value of amateur sport in fact tends 
indeed also to flourish in professional, spectacular, and 
educational sport, as we shall see. But much is also lost. 
For example, in strictly amateur sport the function and 
attitude of the umpire is quite different; he takes for 
granted the heartiest cooperation as he settles some mat- 
ter that was in doubt. Again, to throw away a point 
wrongly conceded, and to refrain from advantage so that 
the contest may be closer and more “fun’”—these mean 
nothing in a mere game; they are grotesque in profes- 
sional and spectacular sport; but in amateur sport, if not 
too frequent, they are spontaneous, gracious contributions 
to what all concerned enjoy. 


E SHOULD pause for a minute to consider how 

from the drama of true sport qualities are gained 
that make civilization not only more gracious but more 
strong. Might not Athens have held her empire had she 
learned the generosity Sophocles portrayed in his hero, 
Neoptolemus, which is exactly the generosity of a 
sportsman, as Sophocles learned it wrestling in the gym- 
nasium? What enabled democratic England wholeheart- 
edly to play a generous, trustful game with the defeated, 
stubborn, resentful Boers? Why have we so enjoyed, 
admired, and followed expressions of sportsmanship in 
generally accepting the verdict of the recent national 
poll? The true sportsman anticipates “the happy war- 
rior”; he senses the hidden harmony of a world where 
“ignorant armies clash by night.” He finds his true foes 
only in cowardice, treachery, envy, sullenness, lassitude, 
and slovenly performance; these are what a sportsman 
views as the enemy. 

There are now some twenty “sports” through which 
this amateur spirit is engendered and exercised; but its 
diffusion is hindered by failure to distinguish therefrom 
the spirit or attitude that is wholly proper to professional 
and spectacular, while quite alien to amateur play. We 











need next, therefore, fully to realize the function of th 
spectacles of sport that play so large a part in the madi 
world. These spectacles take the place of the gladiators 
show, the auto-da-fé, and the public execution as Well as 
of coronation parades, saturnalia, and Roman “triumphs” 
We suffer much from their commercial exploitation ba 
might suffer much more if they were neglected oF sub. 
ordinated to political or even to educational Purpose 

The spectators, a motley mob, are not without interes 
in the strategy and the skill of the players, their staming 
their courage, and their dash. To be astonished thereby 
indeed, they have come. But partisanship is rampant i 
the tiered seats and the hope is first for an orgy of excite. 
ment. Their mood is that of a mob, with emotions re. 
sponding intensely to every phase of the drama befor 
them. So the occasion calls for a true katharsis of tha 
spirit of rivalry which, while it invigorates civilization, 
may equally destroy it. 

The spectators come simply to enjoy themselves; fo, 
that they have paid. This is the principle that solyes 
the problem of spectacular sport; for in fact bitterness, 
rowdyism, and frenzies of exultation and depression, 
whether in prospect, in the present, or in retrospect, are 
less delightful than a saner rivalry in which yearning for 
victory is blended with a vivid realization of those fac. 
tors in the game that unite the whole assemblage: joy jn 
the drama, the climax, in the qualities of the play and 
of the individual players, and, above all, in the beauty 
of the scene, the pattern of the game, in grace and skill 
of movement, in music, processions, and ceremonies. 

Abandoning all confusion with amateur sport, man- 
agers of these spectacles are realizing that rowdyism in 
spectators is largely conditioned by the demeanor of the 
players and officials. When players unhesitatingly accept 
decisions calmly rendered, whatever the circumstances, 
the mob of spectators responds like an echo. Rules and 
umpiring should be so framed that immediate, cheerful 
compliance is irresistibly favored. The emotions of the 
crowd may be played on to produce just that degree of 
tension, just that measure of uplift which is most er- 
joyed, and therefore most productive of gate receipts. To 
serve tea to tennis champions at the climactic point of an 
international tournament—that is management! 

In achieving this balance between factors that make 
men partisans and those that make them “fans” in com- 
mon, how much rests also with radio announcers and 
with writers and editors! Let them realize that through 
these mighty spectacles when this balance is achieved, 
and when emotions of rivalry are aroused only to be 
suffused and purged with a sense of fellowship in sport, 
then the whole nation is bound in spiritual brotherhood, 
with common faith in the vitality, soundness, and fait- 
ness of our social outlook.” 

The professionals who merely tend grounds and it- 
troduce beginners to a sport raise no problem here, | 
believe. We distort the problem of professionalism if we 
suppose that those only are professionals who are paid 
in cash. All attempts to make amateurs “pure” on this 
basis prove ridiculous. Members of varsity teams, or 4 











2Cf. J. B. Priestley, The Good Companions (1929), pp. 3 and 4. 
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tennis champion who fights to keep the world’s — 
at home—all these equally are subordinating the love of 
the game to considerations external to the game itself, 
and play under stress of the demands of “patriots,” 
alumni, and partisans. In consequence, excessive time 
and labor is given, coaches are engaged, and sport be- 
comes a business. We see in some sports that coneiies 
mold the game so that they may control it, choose the 
players, outline their strategy, and reap fantastic financial 
returns from the prowess of their protegés and manikins. 


LL this is not wrong; it is “professionalism.” The 

wrong arises in confusion and pretense. Whenever 
a sport becomes a great spectacle, such pressure is brought 
upon players and managers as soon makes “amateur- 
ism” a farce. The unashamed and true professional is 
a factor of highest worth in sport. He achieves new levels 
of skill and power. Often he makes genuine scientific 
contributions in the technique of bodily control, of group 
movement, and of group discipline. He gives to the field 
of sport the quality of supreme effectiveness in endeavor. 
It remains to raise professionalism in sport to new dig- 
nity, viz., the dignity of belonging to a real profession— 
an occupation that is satisfying to the human soul, de- 
manding for its full realization those qualities of mind 
and spirit as well as of body that go to make an admir- 
able person. 

Sport as mere sportiveness, or aS games, as amateur 
sports, as spectacles, or as a profession—these phases and 
factors of sport our urban civilization requires. Sport 
also has a sixth phase—the educational. Note, however, 
that we are here discussing education as subordinate to 
sport; the amateur, e.g., does not play in order to be 
educated but to enjoy himself in a splendid way. The 
educational aspect of sport then is strictly concerned with 
achieving in individuals the fullest realization of all the 
values of sport. 

This is largely a question of assigning the development 
of these values to the right period of life, so that there- 
after they maintain themselves. The ability to enjoy the 
relaxation of playing games should be lifelong, but its 
acquisition is most likely in boyhood. The amateur spirit 
is normally developed in adolescence, i.e., in the second- 
ary school. Professional skill is not for everyone, and 
clearly is unsuited either to the body or to the mind of 
the adolescent; it pertains to the later years of college 
life and to the years following. The adolescent also makes 
a poor spectator; he cannot sense the symbolic character 


of the conflict; he is trivial and rather ridiculous in the 
stadium. 


| jose educational factor in sport discloses the error in 

making high school sport a spectacle. This error has 
been imposed both on sport and on education by com- 
mercial considerations. A municipality wants a spectacle 
cheap, so it bullies the school board and lures the students 
to provide it! And this error is manifold and far-reaching. 
In the first place, high school games are poor spectacles; 
in consequence, local rivalries are unpurged by intense 
common enjoyment in the game itself; sectionalism and 
rowdyism are rampant. Further, the adolescent players 
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are ill suited to bear the strain of sports developed for 
older persons and played under the urge of thousands 
of eager faces. 

Most important, however, is the result that, at the very 
period when amateur sport should be cherished, it is 
crowded out by so-called “varsity” teams which occupy 
all high school facilities and dwarf all genuinely amateur 
sport. Were amateur sport duly fostered in our secondary 
schools, as in England, then as in England it would take 
care of itself in the colleges. As things are, only a hand- 
ful of high school boys and girls ever really play a match 
in any sport whatever. So they are robbed of that eleva- 
tion of spirit that an amateur knows and all his life 
remembers. 

On the other hand, much may be said for the participa- 
tion of college youth in great spectacles as well as in the 
professional sport that is its correlate. It is the one close 
association that our colleges have with the mass of Ameri- 
can citizenship. As the students sing, cheer, gesture, and 
parade they participate in a great public festival which 
has, we have seen, profound spiritual worth. So these 
spectacles round out the education of youth in sport, 
especially when the management is alert to introduce 
features that are both beautiful and of great symbolic 
significance. 

There is, moreover, a nimbus of sport, which sometimes 
seems an aureole, sometimes a mist, in which human 
rivalry is almost forgotten in matching the skill and en- 
ergies of man against nature. Lone woman high over the 
Atlantic or Sahara, dark figures crawling the upmost 
snows of Mount Everest, hunter out gunning for ele- 
phants, or rabbits, the prospector taking his chance— 
these may share a certain sportive joy with the explorer, 
the inventor, and the artist, and even with the coquette 
and conquistador—the joy, that is, of adventure. This 
seventh phase of sport seems to me ineliminable from our 
consideration ; its presence colors all the others. Kipling’s 
“flanneled fools” and “muddied oafs” save their human 
worth through keeping alive in a populace so largely 
urban the spirit of joy and enterprise that ever carries 
the human race into new fields of activity, not for gain 
where gain is so uncertain, but for adventure. 

There are or have been peoples who lacked this spirit 
of adventure and ran risks only as they were inseparable 
from the prospect of gain. I believe that in old Hebrew 
traditions sportiveness appears indeed, but only to call 
down bears from the woods or brimstone and fire from 
heaven! It seems that Europeans, and especially those of 
English tradition, in keeping alive this sportive spirit, 
do so in all these seven phases of sport, and not least 
in adventure. With us, also, these several activities of 
sport are segregated to form a distinct realm of human 
life essentially autotelic and autonomous; but the organ- 
ization of this realm of activity still seems to be with us 
less complete, less mature, than with the English. 

Such distinguishing and enumerating of factors in sport 
is subordinate, however, to seeing their interdependence. 
Each factor mirrors all the others in many ways while 
remaining distinctly itself; and without its relation to 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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The Division of Physical Education 


By 





FREDERICK W. COZENS 


Chairman, Division of Physical Education 
American Association for Health and Physical Education 


three large divisions of the Association, includes all 

but three of the sections officially recognized by the 
old American Physical Education Association. At present 
it embraces the following ten sections: 


Te Division of Physical Education, being one of 


College Men’s Physical Education.—Chairman, Dr. O. 
K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Dance.— Chairman, Mrs. Barbara Page Beiswanger, 
Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois. 


Men’s Athletics — Chairman, Dr. Clair V. Langton, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics — Chairman, 
Miss Elinor Schroeder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


Private Schools.— Chairman, Capt. W. A. Palmer, 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Public Schools.— Chairman, Dr. L. R. Burnett, Balti- 
more Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Research.— Chairman, Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Teacher Training —Chairman, Dr. Harry A. Scott, 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Tests and Measurements.— Chairman, Mr. Grover W. 
Mueller, Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Therapeutics.— Chairman, Dr. Chas. J. Prohaska, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 


These sections are well known to the past membership 
of the Association and the past activities of each have 
centered around meetings at national conventions de- 
signed to promote professional growth in a particular 
sphere of interest. 


Divisional Organization 


Since no particular type of organization for the divi- 
sion was set up by the Legislative Council, it seemed wise 
for the chairman to effect a temporary organization which 
may be called a division council. The division council is 
made up of the ten section chairmen of the division. To 
date this council has functioned only by correspondence 
because of the fact that the division chairman could not 
be appointed by the President of the Association until 
after the merger effected at Detroit. 


A division council, consisting of the chairmen of thy | 


various sections of the division, seems to be a logical st 
in the organization of the division and should be mag 
a permanent part of any future legislation regarding g 
divisional setup. 

The future selection of a divisional chairman igs a ma. 
ter concerning which there has been some difference oj 
opinion in the division council. Two methods of selection 
have been suggested, (1) appointment by the Presiden, 
and (2) election by the division council. Under oy 
present organization the division chairman is a membe 
of the Governing Board and it seems reasonable to a: 
sume that such an arrangement continue. In the event 
of a selection by the President, such selection might lx 
made freely or from among the members elected “. 
large” to the Governing Board. An election by the division 
council would automatically place the division chairmay 
on the Governing Board without election by the Legis 
lative Council. 

Still another manner of selection has been suggested 
by division council members. Let the division coun¢l 
have the privilege of nominating not more than thre 
names for the division chairmanship. This would usup 
some of the authority of the nominating committee but 
would still permit the division chairman to be elected by 
the Legislative Council. 


Division Sections 





{ 


— alas an tinea 


A number of members of the division council have 


expressed themselves very strongly against such a larg 
number of sections and the fact that the past few cor- 
ventions have been heavily packed with section meetings 
Add to this feeling the possibility that this year there wil 
be at least two or three new applications for sections in 


the division, and we have an organization problem aj 


no small concern. One possible means of dealing with 
such a problem is to limit the number of section meeting 
to one per section but permit one additional joint meeting 
of two or more sections. 

From the deliberations of the division council, carriel 
on thus far by correspondence, have come some Vel) 
worth-while suggestions concerning the functions of (1) 
the division chairman, and (2) the division council. 

Functions of the Division Chairman.— 

1. Act as chairman of the division council. 

2. Represent the division on the Governing Board ani 
on the Legislative Council. 

(Continued on Page 262). 
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The Private Physician in the School 


DON W. GUDAKUNST, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


Commissioner, State Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


and cannot be a program solely for the school. 

In fact the greater the task presented to the 
school the less hopeful the situation. The health of school 
children, as of any other group or section of the com- 
munity, depends upon factors outside the school—fac- 
tors within the home and community. One of the most 
important of these factors is the private physician of 
that community. His ability, usefulness, availability, 
cooperation, and understanding of the problems of school 
health, all play a tremendous part. It is our contention 
that the successful development of any school health 
program is so intimately dependent upon the practice of 
medicine that great thought and care must be given to 
securing the help and cooperation of the practitioner of 
medicine. Further, without this help and cooperation a 
truly successful program cannot be consummated. 

The participation of the private physician in school 
health work has not been earnestly sought by most de- 
partments engaged in this activity. We have paraded 
before the eyes of the medical profession an array of 
figures tended to impress him with the good we have 
done him. We have told the world of the thousands of 
defects school medical inspection has unearthed, all 
being referred to the family physician for correction. We 
have cited figures showing the number of uncared for 
communicable disease cases which we have detected and 
placed in the hands of doctors for medical attention. We 
have defended our existence by claiming at all times 
and in all ways to teach children to go to their family 
physicians for care. Yet a careful analysis of the situation 
reveals the fact that this program has been very in- 
effectual. A pitifully small per cent of the detected defects 
come to correction; schools must maintain compulsory 
vaccination laws and extensive immunization programs. 
Friction between physicians, schools, and health depart- 
ments over communicable disease is almost expected. 
These are ascribed to the “lack of cooperation” of the 
private physician and to lack of interest on his part. 
This may be so; but nothing in the program tends to 
secure his help—for this physician has not been made 
an integral part of the program. Cooperation and assist- 
ance cannot be secured from groups or individuals unless 
they are fully aware of the procedures and play some 
part in every step. 

If every child was under the care of a physician, fully 
acquainted with schools and school programs, acquainted 


A PROGRAM of health for the school child is not 


A paper presented before the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association, June, 1937. 
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with the needs of the schools and the facilities of the 
schools for caring for children with handicaps and defects, 
then, truly, most of the school health problems would be 
solved. Most of our efforts have been directed to sending 
children to physicians without adequate thought to the 
preparation of the physician to meet the special prob- 
lems. The physician is in need of special training in this 
work. There is nothing in his undergraduate studies and 
but little in his other practice of medicine that allows for 
the development of an appreciation of the peculiar prob- 
lems arising out of congregating masses of growing, sus- 
ceptible children under great nervous and physical strain 
in our schools. 


HERE is a special medical problem connected with 
the schools. There is need for the specialist in school 
health work, but there is also need for education and 
guidance of the practicing physician in these same areas. 
Our schools, with their problems, afford a training ground 
and teaching center for these same practicing physicians, 
if we only dare to use them as such. 

In Detroit we have made that step, we believe with great 
benefit to our children. School medical work, by action of 
the Board of Education, Department of Health, and the 
Medical Society, has been made a responsibility of a 
special committee of the County Medical Society. This 
committee is selected because of its training in and under- 
standing of school health service. The director of school 
health service serves as a member of this committee. 
Through this device the official medical organization is 
continuously informed of the health activities in schools. 
And, further, the director of the service has the advantage 
of an informed, skilled group of medical advisors. 

This is but the first step in securing the cooperation 
of doctors. The examining school physicians afford the 
next. Appointments are made to the staff for a period 
of but two years. Each year approximately half of the 
staff is new. During this two-year service period these 
doctors are given a post-graduate training in this spe- 
cialized field. They are acquainted with the needs of the 
school; they come to know the care the school can afford 
the underprivileged and handicapped; they have, for 
the first time, an opportunity to examine large numbers 
of supposedly healthy children and have made known 
to them the great need for additional medical care of 
children. Through their contact with the parents they 
learn something of the fine points of salesmanship of 
prophylactic medicine; they learn how to advertise the 

(Continued on Page 267) 
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Overnight Trips—Yes and No! 


By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Director, The Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 

























GLADLY take up the gauntlet flung down by the edi- something about the essential details of camping out and 
| tor on page 417 of the September, 1937 JoURNAL on therefore know enough to make themselves comfortable, 
t the subject of the status of overnight trips in the prog- to do their share skillfully in such enabling skills as pad- 
. ram of the present-day organized summer camp for child- dling, riding, packing, etc.. and to protect themselves 

ti ren. And I shall try to be as neutral and unbiased on the from the ordinary hazards of such primitive living, which 

i | subject as any person could be who has been working with to the uninitiated can turn into major calamities. 
children in such activities for the past sixteen years, I am fully convinced that trips are one of the most 
with some measure of benefit, pleasure, and satisfaction completely satisfying activities which are available to city 
to all concerned. children in our camps today. In the plethora of activities 

In the first place, it should be clearly understood that offered in our camps, campcraft and its related interests 

there is absolutely no reason why the health of campers and activities stand out as preeminently fitted to “camp” 
should suffer on trips, in any respect. If a child loses life, but of a// these activities, campcraft and trips are in 
sleep and weight; gets indigestion, bites, poison ivy, or many camps the most inefficiently conducted of any ac- 
sunburn; catches a cold or some other illness from over- tivity. 

exposure; or in any way comes back “the worse for wear,” The first reason for this is the lack of knowledge of 
it is entirely the fault of the camp management and the real camping out by many directors, and their consequent 
way in which they have permitted the activity to be inability to evaluate and supervise the camping out as 
carried on. pects of their program. Added to this serious disability 

The overnight trip aspect of a campcraft program is the general misunderstanding of the place of camp- 

needs expert leadership, supplemented by decent equip- craft in the general camp program. So often leaders think 
ment, properly selected and planned food, a program erroneously that “trips” are all that may appeal to camp 
which is suited to the energies of the group, and the ac- ers, and therefore the main point to which they strive is F 
knowledgment of all concerned that the “trip” is not a to rush the campers out of camp. 

speed or endurance contest, but a leisurely, sane expedi- Second comes the unfortunate scarcity of leaders who 
tion. There is one more essential, that of confining par- are able to handle trips. The skills, techniques, and 
ticipation in such expeditions to campers who know outdoor knowledge necessary for real outdoor living cal: f 
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not be taught in a classroom, nor the experience gained 
in a few days or weeks. They must be “soaked up” through 
actual experience in the woods over a long time, supple- 
mented by wide reading. In addition to possessing out- 
door technique, trip counselors should also have a distinct 
feeling for their specialty, and should be responsible 
leaders, as well as enthusiastic ones. 

Third, camping out requires special equipment, the 
right kind, in good repair, and plenty of it. And still in 
addition, campers must know how to use and take care 
of the equipment. 

Camping out is a highly individualized activity, and 
it cannot be fitted into the classifications of competitive 
sports and into awards systems as neatly as many of the 
more usual activities can be. It requires large blocks of 
time on the part of both leaders and campers and also 
requires a smaller ratio of leaders to campers than nor- 
mally prevails. 

The fears and apprehensions of city-bred parents are 
the fifth obstacle. Many of them do not enthuse over their 
children taking part in adventures and experiences out- 
side of their own personal experiences, and often they 
do not appreciate the fine opportunities for a broader 
camp life offered by those camps which, at considerable 
extra cost and effort, maintain safe and sane trip de- 
partments. 

But in spite of these apparent obstacles, there are 
camps which have for many years successfully included 
in their programs varying amounts of “wild craft,” as 
Mr. Kephart chooses to call it, with proved benefits to 
campers in increased general health, not to mention bene- 
fits to them socially, mentally, and spiritually. For in- 
stance, the following information was given the writer 
by the experienced director* of a camp for older girls in 
regard to the results of a sixteen-day trip taken in August 
of last year. ““The country covered was rough and unculti- 
vated, with large lakes and streams. The round trip was 
950 miles, 300 of which were by water, 25 by walking, 
the rest by truck. All supplies and equipment were 
packed and carried with us, this including nearly 1,000 
pounds of food, as we were at most upward to a hundred 
miles from the nearest store. All were one night stands 
with two exceptions, 3 nights at Telos Lake and 2 at Mt. 
Katahdin. Gains in weight: minimum, no change; maxi- 
mum 5 pounds; average for all campers, 2 pounds.” 

This shows what can be done when there is careful 
planning, ample equipment, plenty of good food, campers 
who have had adequate preparation and progressive con- 
ditioning, excellent and highly trained leadership, and a 
balanced philosophy of what camping out should mean. 

To achieve this there should be more basic planning, 
and a reorganization of thought about the purpose and 
objectives of a campcraft program. The following sug- 
gestions are offered as of possible use in such a scrutiniz- 
ing process. 

1. Philosophy of Camping Out Activities in a Camp 
Program.—This type of informal, primitive, more adven- 
turous activity is about all there is left of so-called ‘“old- 
fashioned” camping in the present-day organized camp. 


dieticians 


* Miss Eugenia Parker, Camp Blazing Trail, Denmark, Maine. 
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An activity involving so many skills and so much actual 
knowledge of the outdoors should not be undertaken 
lightly. A camping experience can destroy forever a child’s 
interest in camping just as easily and as effectually as it 
can foster and build it up. So let us adopt a slogan, “No 
camping unless it is good camping.” And the chief yard- 
stick to be used in judging whether it is good or bad 
camping is this—do the campers return to main camp 
physically better in all ways than before they left? If 
answer is “No,” then the interests of the campers should 
be deflected to other pursuits until such time as the 
management is able to reorganize the campcraft and 
trips department to the point where it can be supported 
honestly as a source of increased health to campers, as 
well as.of good fun and high adventure. We mrst not 
confuse the issues of sentimentality over the outdoor 
life with the practical ways we take to see that our camp- 
ers are kept healthy, and made comfortable, secure, and 
safe. 


2. The Campcraft Program.—Because this program is 
the one activity completely unique in the camp situation, 
it should be available to all ages, at all times. It should 
not be restricted to older campers or to special groups, 
for all ages may participate in those phases of it com- 
mensurate with their level of strength and _ interests. 
Usually such a program is worked up to gradually, not 
too strenuously or to the neglect of other camp interests. 
As said above, campcraft is not spectacular. It is purely 
an individual sort of activity which at the same time gives 
the camper an unsurpassed opportunity for learning 
group spirit and social cooperation. 

The matter of skills and camper preparation is tied 
up closely with the camp program in general, for the 
greater part of the learning process should be carried on 
in or near the main camp base. When the emergency 
arises or when the weather turns against the camper, that 
is not the time to start learning how to pitch a tent or 
how to build a fire. The mastery of the skills involved 
should be included as an important part of the regular 
camp program, just as archery, swimming, or tennis skills 
are included in it. Such preparedness lessens the probab- 
ility of the occurrence of unnecessary vicissitudes and 
gives the child a confidence and a sense of security and of 
“at-homeness” in the outdoors which is of great mental 
and moral value. 

There are several ways to go about this matter of 
camper preparedness and conditioning. Those campers 
who wish to go on trips should be given the chance, as 
part of their daily program, to master the essential skills 
and knowledges which they will need on the trail. These 
fundamental skills are: use and care of knife and axe, 
fire prevention and fire-building, forest conservation, fuel 
values, outdoor cookery, bed-roll making, packing of 
knapsack, tent pitching and sleeping out, sanitation, 
weather knowledge, safety signals, essential nature lore, 
etc. Practice of these skills does not have to be either 
boring or monotonous. Campers readily understand how 
essential it is for each one to be able to take his part on 
a trip, and each goes at it in the same spirit he does in 
perfecting his crawl, learning the paddling strokes, or in 
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mastering the essentials of tennis. Each sport has its own 
techniques, and the sooner the fundamentals are mastered, 
the sooner comes more active and enjoyable participa- 
tion. This applies to boys as well as to girls. Fancy out- 
door cooking, gadget making, and general busy-work jobs 
should be tackled only after fundamental techniques are 
mastered. 

The camp program itself should offer many oppor- 
tunities to practice these skills before graduating to trips. 
So it is important to introduce into the regular camp pro- 
gram many small campcraft events and several large ones, 
each of which is designed to capture the interest of these 
participating and advance their knowledge of woods ways 
and primitive living. These opportunities are furnished 
by such events as day, supper, and breakfast trips in 
small groups; special “cook outs” in small groups; fishing, 





necessary to keep track of individual progress, a simple 
chart may be devised so that campers may be checked 
off as the various items on the chart are completed. It is 
especially helpful to maintain a good-sized bulletin board. 
on which every three or four days is put a varied assort. 
ment of material on camping out. A good joke will often 
make a point better than a serious article. Outpost camps 
campcraft meets or contests, primitive camps, pioneer 
units, and specialized interest groups are devices for sti- 
mulating interest and for giving older campers oppor- 
tunities for more rugged experience. 

3. Equipment.—Adequate equipment is most important 
—not necessarily expensive equipment, but both personal 
and general camping-out equipment suitable to the 
strength and abilities of the groups handling it. For in- 
tance, younger children should never be allowed to use 





riding, and hiking trips; real outdoor picnics in large 
groups; special meals (such as barbecues, imus, corn 
roasts, progressive suppers, etc.); and short overnight 
trips to a nearby lean-to or outpost camp. All such spec- 
ial events are not only novel and lots of fun, but they 
mean that a certain per cent of the campers have the 
major responsibility for their planning and preparation, 
and that the whole camp can partake in the enjoyment 
and fun of real outdoor cooking. 

Fairly near to the central part of the camp and es- 
pecially to the campcraft laboratory (only never call it 
that) where the practice work is done there should be a 
permanent exhibit of various fires and devices, makeshift 
equipment items, and other practical gadgets, recon- 
structed annually, by a group of campers and counselors. 
There should also be available a bookshelf of pamphlets 
and books on camping out and related subjects. Campers 
should be encouraged to make out their own menus for 
trips, and to discuss the various methods and practices 
about which they read. If, in the larger camps, it seems 


—Courtesy Camp Biazing Trail, Denmark, Maine. 


heavy, long-handled axes. But they can learn, and easily, 
if the instructor knows his business, how to handle, effect- 
ively and perfectly safely, a small hatchet or hand axe 
such as the Peavey Canoe Hatchet or the Marble model 
of the same type. Lightweight tents should be used for 
cruising instead of heavy wall tents, and so on down the 
line. We have a right to be comfortable out-of-doors and 
our campers should be proud to learn how to “rough it 
smoothly.” If campers are going to sleep comfortably they 
must have some sort of a water- or damp-proof ground 
cloth, enough bedding under and over them, a change 
of night clothing, in most of our country a waterproof 
tent or shelter, and perhaps in addition a mosquito tent 
at certain times of the year. There must be proper cook- 
ing utensils, eating utensils, one or more lightweight camp 
axes or hatchets, with the heads tightly on and in a 
sheath. For longer trips each camper or each two camp- 
ers will need a knapsack for change of clothing. Much 
makeshift general camping-out equipment, such as ket- 
tles, reflector ovens, tarps, lights, sleeping bags, etc. can 
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be made out of waste materials or out of those costing 
very little actual cash. Mr. Kephart says, “Ideal outfit- 
ting is to have what we want, when we want it, and not 
to be bothered with anything else.” And add to that the 
absolute necessity for proper storage, proper care in camp 
and on trips, and constant upkeep. A part of a building 
should be set aside for storage of all special equipment 
used, and also for types of food stuffs used in packing 
for trips and meals out. Duplicate lists should be made 
of equipment issued to each counselor in charge of a trip, 
and the equipment checked in from these lists on the 
return. 

In organization camps where the campers cannot be 
expected to bring even part of the necessary camping out 
equipment, the camp should have available and furnish 
free of charge, as it does the use of other activity equip- 
ment, the necessary personal and general equipment 


necessary. 


4. Good Food.—Skilled outdoor cooking produces gas- 
tronomic delights. Outdoor food can easily be varied, well 
balanced, well cooked, attractive. When real campcraft 
comes into a camp, the warmed-up canned beans, burned 
bacon, and half-toasted weiners go out. Next to safety 
and personal comfort, good food and plenty of it gives a 
greater boost to campcraft than any other feature. Selec- 
tion, care, and preparation of outdoor food is an art and 
science in itself. 


5..Health on Trips.—Leaders and campers should all 
be in perfect health on leaving the main camp. The first- 
aid kit should have ample supplies and directions for use 
of each item. Menus which include the proper daily 
dietary rations of all classes of food should be in the 
leader’s hands, together with any necessary recipes, and 
the supplies which will insure those good meals must be 
packed safely in containers. The day’s run should not be 
too long and camp should be made and supper eaten by 
the time darkness comes. Early to bed means nothing if 
reasonable quiet does not settle down on the camp. Meals 
should be on a definite schedule and high standards of 
cooking, serving, and consuming the food be insisted on. 
Duties should be rotated and fairly shared by all. Impor- 
tant details of maintaining health—pure drinking water, 
proper care of food, disposal of human and kitchen wastes 
and of bottles and tins, etc.—are all fundamentals of 
good camping. 

Then there should be plenty of time for fun, for un- 
scheduled exploration and investigation of by-paths, for 
singing, photography, camp games, creative art or writing, 
and even for just “setting.” Knowing how to make our- 
selves safe and comfortable in the outdoors, shall we not 
then be made free to take advantage of the aesthetic en- 
joyment and spiritual uplift which are there for us? 


6. Safety in the Outdoors.—Safety, anywhere, in this 
day and age, is a matter of training, good sense, and good 
judgment. Safety on trips is assured only by mastery of 
camping out and enabling skills, and by knowledge of the 
hazards inherent in the environment. It may be rapids 
in the river, poison ivy or snakes on land, squalls on the 
lake, slippery rocks on the mountain, or a horse which 
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shies too suddenly on the trail. The main thing is to be 
cognizant of the hazards that may be met with in each 
situation and then be prepared to meet them. In addition, 
we should not take chances or become overfatigued. We 
should keep all equipment in good repair, keep the group 
together, and keep the morale high. We must know the 
country we are going through, be prepared for all emerg- 
encies and keep steady when one occurs. 


7. Leadership.—There must be a plural connotation in 
this word, for there should be on the staff several leaders 
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fitted for the job, in addition to one or two “generals” 
who are responsible for the equipment, the preparatory 
work in the general camp setup, and the organization of 
the entire department. The leaders should be skilled in 
all the actual details of camping out in the given locality, 
enthusiastic, resourceful, trustworthy, and possessing the 
ability and knack of keeping the group together cheer- 
fully, of guiding the organization of the group in a 
manner fair to each individual in it, of keeping up the 
necessary health and sanitary conditions, and of main- 
taining proper relations and attitudes within the group 
and in its contacts with the outside world. They should 
have an eye to safety at all times and in all places, but 
should not neglect the opportunities for fun and ad- 
venture. 

Campcraft counselors in any camp should properly be 
the most interesting, the most versatile, and the most out- 
standing members of the camp staff. Except in localities 
where the racial problem is present or on trips where 
heavy lifting or portaging makes male physical strength 
necessary, well trained women counselors should be con- 
sidered quite capable of handling the trips in a girls’ 
camp. We are perfectly willing to admit that campcraft 
counselors meeting all these qualifications are hard to 
find, but they are existent. And there will be more of them 
just as soon as camp directors make their wants known 
sufficiently loudly to spur on professional organizations 
and other institutions to which we should look for the 
training of camp leaders. 

And so, after all this, there is no unequivocal or cate- 
gorical reply to the question raised. Trips by all means, 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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Education 


T IS apparent, from the addresses which I have been 
| privileged to hear in this conference of health special- 

ists and from my visits with the individual members, 
that there is among us substantial harmony of viewpoint. 
Moreover, as one looks around sharply in the field, it is 
reassuring to see that the progressive health educator 
and the progressive general educator are constantly draw- 
ing more closely together in working toward the common 
goal of full growth and development of the individual 


chil 
> schools have made an about face in theory, and 
this is increasingly true in practice. Generally speaking, 
however, and quite naturally so, the process of bridging 
the gap which always exists between theory and practice 
is relatively slow. There is diversity of opinion as to 
the relative worth of different health practices and con- 
fusion in the minds of teachers and parents concerning 
methods and materials. Our major problem it would 
seem then, is to find convincing ways of achieving un- 
derstanding translation of sound basic principles into 
actual practice in the classroom, in the home, and in the 
community. 

With your permission, I should like to use this period 
in describing briefly some of the practices which have 
been used in the state of New York during the past sev- 
eral years in an endeavor to link teacher education at 
the elementary school level with the actual solution of 
children’s health education problems in their homes, at 
school, and in the community. 


A Study of Present Practices 


A number of years ago, in an effort to find ourselves 
and to help us in our planning, we made a comprehen- 
sive study of the health teaching programs in our state. 
It was essential to gain a better understanding than we 
had of what was being done in the schools, since actual 
practice must always be the basis of new activity and 
the step forward cannot be too far in advance of the 
bulk of teacher practice and thinking at a given time. 

A group of twelve hundred classroom teachers in urban 
and rural communities was selected to study the health 
teaching activities, materials, and personnel in the field. 
The data obtained showed great variance in the view- 
point, methods, and materials used, even among excel- 
lent teachers. It was disconcerting to find such diversity 
of opinion and practices and such inconsistencies between 
objectives as stated and the content and methods used. 
There was much content stated authoritatively even 





A paper presented before the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the N.E.A., June 1937, Detroit. 
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by FLORENCE C. O’NEILL 


Supervisor of School Health Education 
New York State Education Department 


though inaccurately. It was graded rigidly with littl 
apparent reason for points of emphasis, and was oby. 
ously unrelated to children’s living. The teachers ang 
teaching could be classified roughly as follows, ranging 
from excellent to the very undesirable: 

1. There was a goodly group of teachers with an yp. 
derstanding of child growth and development, who wer 
seeing and studying individual children, finding the 
health needs, and meeting these needs through flexible 
healthful programs of everyday experiencing. Their 
children were apparently working and playing hard and 
happily and becoming increasingly self-directing in aj 
their activity. This type of health teaching was usually 
done with the active cooperation of the home personnel 
and under the guidance of a capable health teaching 
supervisor who had an understanding of general educa. 
tion or, in a few instances, by a general education super. 
visor with a fairly good health education background, 
In some communities, an elementary grade supervisor 
and a health teaching supervisor were working together 
closely and successfully. 

2. In a second group were teachers whose concept of 
health education was covered by a weekly period when 
a lesson was read from a health textbook. Some felt 
that this periodic teaching should be done by a nutr- 
tionist, a nurse, a physical education teacher, or other 
health specialist, leaving the teacher free to teach “other 
subjects.” 

3. In a third group, the teachers were confidently a¢- 
ministering large doses of so-called health through rov- 
tine methods. Major emphasis was placed on undesirable 
teaching devices. There were the extrinsic awards fot 
achievement, motivation of health behavior through 
competition, and efforts to make children “milk-con 
scious,” ‘“sleep-conscious,”’ and generally ‘“health-con- 
scious” (probably neurotically so), by the use of charts, 
songs, rhymes, rules, vegetable men, milk fairies, and 
houses built of food. 

4. Finally, a small group of teachers frankly admitted 
that they had been giving little or no thought to the 
health education of their children. 

This study of health teaching practices in 1929 gave 
evidence of great need for sound guidance in curriculum 
building in the field. Early in 1930 the very meagtt 
state health teaching staff of two members met with the 
director of health and physical education to study and 
plan for curriculum activity in the field in which chik 
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dren, teachers, school administrators, parents, and com- 
munity agencies—as many as possible—could participate 
constructively and grow—as much as possible—through 
icipation. 

— ae humble. Experience had taught us that 
educators place much confidence in state department 
leadership and readily accept its suggestions. It was 
therefore, a grave responsibility to make decisions con- 
cerning health practices to be carried out in the schools. 
The department undertook this study not in any dog- 
matic attitude but with uncertainty—and certainly in 
an experimental frame of mind. 


A State Health Teaching Curriculum Committee 


A state committee representing normal schools and 
the elementary schools of cities and villages was invited 
to cooperate with our health teaching staff. Its personnel 
included a member who was doing classroom teaching, 
a school administrator, a school physician, a school 
nurse, a physical education supervisor, and five health 
education supervisors. 

I will not describe the worth-while discussions and 
decisions concerning underlying principles and objectives. 
I wish rather to tell you what was done to put into prac- 
tice a democratic philosophy of education and of health 
education which would give to the several thousand 
teachers, parents, and children who participated in our 
curriculum activities opportunity to grow and freedom 
to develop and express their individuality. 

The committee decided that the needs of the state 
would best be met through the construction of a flexible 
health teaching guide which would help teachers in 
studying children and their environments to find health 
needs and suggest ways and means of meeting these 
needs. 

The futility of preparing such a guide without a 
knowledge of the actual health behavior of children was 
recognized. It was decided, therefore, to make a com- 
plete survey of the behavior of a large sampling of indi- 
vidual elementary school children through direct obser- 
vation of their behavior by teachers and parents, both in 
the school and the home environments. 


A Study by Parents and Teachers of the 24-hour Day 
Behavior of Individual Children 


The task, then, was to bring together and to study 
intensively teachers’ and parents’ observations of and 
beliefs about children. An endeavor was made, success- 
fully I believe, to give both teachers and parents a sense 
of interest and responsibility in the study as well as 
complete details of operation. 

Two check lists of behavior items were prepared, one 
for the home and the other for the school survey, cov- 
ering fully the behavior implied by the best educational 
content and methods available. These items, covering 
the child’s whole day, were used by teachers and parents 
in studying a random sampling of four thousand boys 
and girls from the elementary grades. They were of 
varying intelligence, they came from widely varying 
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types of homes and ranged in age from five through thir- 
teen years. This diversity allowed for conclusions in 
regard to distribution of health practices in the various 
groups. 

Two thousand excellent classroom teachers and four 
thousand parents in fifty-four communities of the state 
participated in the study; each teacher completed the 
studies of two children, a boy and a girl, without their 
knowledge. The school check was completed after an 
observation period of six weeks in the school environ- 
ment. During the following two weeks the study was 
taken by the teacher to the child’s home where the par- 
ent cooperated in making the study in the home en- 
vironment. 

The completed behavior studies were returned to the 
state education department for analysis. Thus, first-hand 
information on the health behavior of an unbiased sam- 
pling of children in the elementary schools was obtained 
from the recorded opinions of teachers and mothers. 
The data were organized to permit the study of their 
meaning and especially the finding of percentages of 
occurrence of problems in the various groups of children. 
Conclusions were drawn in regard to the distribution of 
health practices, problematic and otherwise, in groups 
varying according to age, sex, intelligence, and home 
background. The report of the study included chapters 
on children’s behavior related to sleep and rest, play and 
work, food and eating habits, cleanliness and health pro- 
tection, and mental health. 

A clear-cut picture was presented showing different 
standards of living for the same child in his school and 
home environments. An interesting by-product of the 
survey was the emergence, in the picture of school and 
home programs presented, of the behavior of parents, 
teachers, and school administrators, and more important 
still, of the relationships existing between the children 
and parents and between the children and teachers. 

While the dominant purpose of the study was fact- 
finding in regard to the health behavior of the children 
studied, the educational value of the study was large to 
all who participated. In fact, the unique outcome of 
the study was the feeling of satisfaction experienced by 
parents and teachers alike in participating in the team- 
work itself wherein parent and teacher power were com- 
bined to produce a force which was adequate for the 
intensive study of the individual child’s daily needs. 

The printed report of the behavior study was distrib- 
uted in the schools and has been widely used by teachers 
and parent-teacher groups to aid them in studying chil- 
dren. It has been especially helpful to the large num- 
bers of teachers who have been working on the develop- 
ment of our Guide. 


A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the 
Elementary School 


You can readily see that this study of children’s 
behavior left us with a definite sense of child problems. 
It was agreed that much of our earlier planning had not 

(Continued on Page 263) 
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Carnival Customs and Frolic 





Above: Figure 1, The Pyramid of Claudius. Below: Figure 2, 


St. Mark’s Square, Venice. 


by CARL L. SCHRADER 


Boston, Massachusetts 


HE craving for release from life’s drudgery has 

always been in evidence, and while the manifesta. 

tion of this craving has varied in kind with the times 
many of the pastimes of today may be traced to the 
remote past. “Grieved to death, yet rejoycing heaven 
high,” is a situation that has been man’s lot through the 
ages. 

The days before Lent, carnival days, have perhaps 
always portrayed this craving in the most vivid way. The 
decree of the church to fast and abstain from all worldly 
pleasures for forty days prior to Easter was an order not 
exactly to the taste of the people. Hence the days pre. 
ceding Ash Wednesday were capitalized by the people 
to indulge at heart’s content in frolicking and celebrat- 
ing, in anticipation of the long forced period of sober, 
prescribed living that was to follow. The carnival days 
of Venice, Cologne, and Nuremberg are perhaps the great- 
est historic sources for these outbursts of fun. 

On these festive occasions the people indulged in 
eating, drinking, dancing, and masquerading in the 
streets. In their disguise they found pleasure in teasing 
and playing jokes on others. That none of this hilarity 
had anything to do with the church as such, goes without 
saying. That these activities were permitted may be ex- 
plained as a concession which the church made to certain 
of the old heathenish customs and habits. 

The carnival festivities may, in part at least, be traced 
to old Roman and German customs. The Romans had 
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the Festival of Faunus, who, 
under the name of Lupercus, 
meaning “wolf exterminator, 

supposedly dwelled in a holy 
grotto, called Lupercal. This 
festival prevailed until A.D. 
494, when it was changed into 
a Christian festival. Other fes- 
tivals were the Saturnalia and 
the Secular Games. In the first 
mentioned there were no re- 
strictions on conduct so that 
freedom in abandon and frolic 
held sway. The exchange of 
presents consisting of candles 
and dolls was a regular cus- 
tom. 

In the Secular Festivals or 
Games, the purpose was main- 
lv to celebrate and honor the 
three highest gods on the three 
days preceding what is now 
Ash Wednesday. With the old 
German tribes, it is said that 
the carnival days and games 
were built on memories of the 
feast honoring the heathen 
god Donar or perhaps the 
goddess Frigga. Eating and 
drinking, the predominating 
domestic arts, were the chief 
entertainment. To drink wa- 
ter on those days was sure to 
result in being bitten by in- 





Above: Figure 3, Hercules’ Column. Below, left: Figure 4, 
a pyramid in ancient Nuremberg. Below, right: Figure 5, 
the “Hercules Fall” by Venetian fishermen. 





sects in the summer, hence 
beer, particularly warm beer, 
was the favored beverage. 

It must be noted, in addi- 
tion to satisfying the epicur- 
ean and sensuous tastes, there 
was the desire for nobler and 
cultural gratification, mainly 
perhaps in bodily skills and 
arts. 

In the Saturnalia there were 
three popular forms of enter- 
tainment. According to Mani- 
lius, there were the Petaurists, 
who may be compared with 
our acrobats.They used spring- 
boards for their aerial stunts. 
They would dive through three 
or more hoops, and in some 
instances through hoops which 
were covered with pitch and 
set aflame. Then there were 
the so-called Teeth Athletes 
who lifted heavy weights with 
their teeth, and others who 
used a wheel, upon which they 
would lie while it was being 
spun. At high speed they 
would release their hold, and 
by the centrifugal force be 
hurled into the distance, exe- 
cuting one or several turns in 
flight, and landing on either 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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National Women’s Officials’ Rating 


By 









Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 


for girls has long been felt and it was in an effort 

to meet this need that in 1928 the Women’s National 
Officials’ Rating Committee was formed. This committee 
is a subcommittee of the Women’s Athletic Rules and 
Educational Committee which in turn is a standing com- 
mittee on the National Section on Women’s Athletics of 
the American Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Although other sports will eventually be included, up 
to the present time the emphasis of the committee has 
been on basketball. At the present time there are sixty 
boards affiliated with the national organization which 
give national ratings in basketball. In addition there 
are thirty-one local boards in the process of organizing 
and they, in time, may also become national. These 
boards cover all but seven states. It is of great signifi- 
cance to compare the number of boards, namely thirty- 
eight, listed in the 1931-1932 Official Basketball Guide 
with the number in existence now. Hand in hand with 
the increase in the number of boards has grown the 
efficiency of basketball officials. 

The steps in forming a local board are very simple. 
First of all there must be a need for one as evidenced 
by the response of women interested in sports. At a 
meeting, choose a name for the board and elect officers. 
An examination committee with a minimum of three 
members should be formed, bearing in mind the fact 
that it is not necessary for any member of the committee 
to hold a national rating until the board is ready to join 
the national organization. A sample copy of examination 
questions may be obtained from the Chairman of the 
National Officials’ Rating Committee. A local board 
must have been organized one basketball season and 
have given practical examinations to those candidates 
who have passed the theoretical examination before 
being eligible for membership in the national organiza- 
tion. When the chairman of the local board writes to 
the chairman of the national organization signifying 
the desire of the board for national affiliation, a copy of 
the local constitution should be included. 

The National Committee renders the following service 
to affiliated boards: 

1. It carries on correspondence with regard to membership 
and eligibility. 

2. It compiles a theoretical and practical examination each 
year which is sent to all affiliated boards. 

3. It sets standards for good officiating. 


Te need for well trained women officials in sports 


Submitted by Rules and Editorial Committee of National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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4. It seeks to improve conditions under which competitive 
games are played. 

5. It sends out news letters each season to all boards be. 
longing to the national organization. 

6. It assembles all material on the Women’s National Of}. 
cials’ Rating Committee that is published in the Official 
Basketball Guide for Women. 

If an official wishes to attain a national rating, she 
should request an examination from a national board, 
A candidate must pass a theoretical examination with 
a grade of eighty-five, after which she is given a practical 
examination by a national judge and two examiners, and 
must attain a grade of eighty-five in this examination 
for a national rating. 

A candidate may take the examination twice in one 
season and if unsuccessful both times must wait until 
the following year. Intramural ratings and local ratings 
are given at the discretion of the board. A big advance. 
ment has been made in the efficiency of the boards in 
the fact that national judges, who are appointed by the 
Chairman of the Officials’ Rating Committee for a term 
of one year, and all members or local examining commit- 
tees, must be nationally rated officials. 

National Boards can render the following services: 

1. Compilation of a list of officials and notification of those 
approved to schools and organizations employing women 
officials. 

2. A successful check-up on national officials to ascertain 
whether or not they are efficient, charge satisfactory fees, and 
are officially connected with any organization which does not 
uphold the best standards in women’s athletics. 

3. An interpretation of rules to instructors and players 
wherever it is deemed advisable. 

4. A consultation with persons who have not qualified for 
a rating to advise them as to how to improve. 

5. Notification of officials when they should be re-examined 
and their certificates renewed. 


The National Boards with the help of the National 
Committee can improve situations still further by: 


1. Insisting upon a personnel that is familiar with existing 
conditions and one that will change to meet new demands 
put upon it. 

2. Increasing the number of competent and well trained 
officials who use the official girls’ rules. 

3. Creating a more favorable public opinion toward women 
officials who stress health, character development, and fait 
play in girls’ games. 

4. Discouraging interschool competition where possible and, 
where it continues, regulating it under the best possible con- 
ditions. 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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Appraisal 


devoted to games, relays, and plays leads to the 

conclusion that many of these forms of endeavor 
are based upon the principle of the elimination of the 
least skillful contestant. From the standpoint of exercise 
and education it follows that the skilled performer secures 
the most opportunities for neuromuscular stimulation, the 
most repetitions from which improved ability may result; 
whereas the unskilled individual is deprived of oppor- 
tunity for practice. 

Two fundamental! psychological principles are ignored 
in such activities. First, the learning of a skill requires 
activity on the part of the performer with progressive 
elimination of inaccurate and unnecessary responses. It 
has been shown that repetition alone will not produce 
skill and it has further been demonstrated that learning 
is a selective process which is dependent upon the op- 
portunity to repeat. Second, the loser is not spurred on 
to greater effort by failure, but is discouraged and fre- 
quently loses interest in the activity. The loser soon comes 
to an appreciation of his relative group ability and the 
unexpressed conclusion that success is not for him. He 
withdraws from the activity and enters or reenters reluc- 
tantly for he knows that he will soon be eliminated—a 
discredit to his team. Rather than suffer the disparage- 
ment and embarrassment which result, he refrains from 
participating whenever possible. 

If he happens to be an active though unskilled young- 
ster, upon elimination he seeks other interests and soon 
learns that he can draw attention to himself through 
mischievous actions. He is aided and abetted by the 
skilled individual who is occasionally eliminated during 
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Group Games—A Psychological 


By 
WILBUR D. WEST, Ph.D. 


Wittenberg College 


the early stages of the contest. This gives rise to a situa- 
tion in which it is difficult to mantain discipline. 

Taking the famous old game of dodge ball as an ex- 
ample, it is possible to demonstrate that the clumsy, 
awkward, unskilled individual is usually eliminated during 
the early moments of play. The skilled youngster, on the 
other hand, keeps on dodging, running, and ducking for 
two or three minutes of active, intensive, high-tension 
enjoyment. In the meantime, those who are eliminated 
early in the game have found other satisfying occupations 
from which they resent being called; or, they hang upon 
the fringe of the game, unwanted, discouraged and un- 
happy. It is the contention of the author that such ac- 
tivities in early life tend to develop feelings of inferiority. 
Such feelings may carry over into other pursuits with 
consequent thwarting of the personality. 

The suggestion is advanced that we analyze the com- 
mon athletic and gymnastic games with intent to remodel, 
and where remodeling is not possible, to discard those 
based upon the principle of elimination. 

Returning now to dodge ball, let us consider how it 
might be remodeled in order to dispense with the princi- 
ple of elimination. As usually played, one of two equally 
chosen teams assumes a position in a circle, the other 
team maintains its position on the outside of the circle. 
A time record is kept of the interval required for the 
outer team to hit all members of the inner team with an 
air-filled ball. Upon being hit, a member of the inner 
team leaves the circle and waits until all members of 
his side have been eliminated. The sides are then reversed 
and the original inner team attempts to hit the former 
(Continued on Page 261) 


Another group activity in 
which the weaker players tend 
to withdraw to the fringe of 
the circle. 
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ENTAL and social health have 

come to be considered today as 
refinements of the health process in 
which, as is natural, physical needs re- 
ceive first attention. Problems of per- 
sonal health and of physical defects and their correction 
are more easily detected in mass and routine handling. 
The mental hygiene problems, on the contrary, require 
more than casual understanding. They mean a study of 
the individual over long periods of time and an observa- 
tion of his behavior in varied situations, singly and as a 
member of a group. 

For many years the physical education programs were 
satisfied to adapt all individuals alike to certain defi- 
nitely prescribed formalized activities. Then, with the 
coming of the informal stress, the same procedure was 
followed all over again in adapting all individuals to a 
rather limited activity program in sports and games. In 
rather recent years, with a new mental hygiene conscious- 
ness as guide, attempts have been made to adapt activi- 
ties to the individual rather than attempt to mold the 
individual to those activities which belonged to a favor- 
ite “system” or, as was often the case, the favorite ac- 
tivities of the particular instructor. In those depart- 
ments where this experiment is being used successfully, 
the individual is being encouraged to find those forms 
of gymnastics or sports in which he can excel, or at least 
take part, with sufficient proficiency for enjoyment. 

From this standpoint the emphasis on competition has 
been greatly lessened in so far as the mass of the stu- 
dents is concerned. While success measured in wins and 
losses still looms as the criterion in interschool competi- 
tion, there has been an easing of this stress in physical 
education and intramural programs. In the latter, com- 
petition is being utilized to develop normal leadership- 
followership relationships. Individual and group competi- 
tion is being perceived as a therapeutic measure, not 
merely to assist the already self-reliant to greater self- 
reliance, but also to engender in the timid and intro- 


Some Mental 
Hygiene Effects 
Of Physical 
Education 








spective some measure of this important attribute to suc. 
cess in life. 

The newer social philosophy which is striving to lessen 
competition in societal life and correspondingly build u 
cooperation is actually being realized in practice jn physi. 
cal activities in a number of ways: in tests, in which the 
individual competes against his own record instead of 
against his fellows; in activities like swimming, hiking 
and canoeing, in which man competes against nature 
instead of either himself or his fellowman; in play days 
and sports days in which there are enough activities fo, 
everyone to be a participant and in which the spectacula; 
interest is so disseminated as not to give undue atten. 
tion to any one activity; in the addition of many novelty 
games and relays in which the individual’s share ig pot 
so marked as to bring him over-embarrassment in cage 
of faulty performance; in special skill events, such as 
foul throwing, target toss, rope skipping, bag punching, 
and others wherein boys or girls not outstanding in the 
more common events may realize a sense of achieve. 
ment; in a variety of activities so that every person may 
find his sport avocation; in democratizing baseball and 
football through their prototypes, softball and _ touch. 
ball, which level off the tendencies to stardom; and, in 
the case of intramura’ sports, by the favoring of sports 
that can be enjoyed informally as well as in organized 
competition. 









These are only a few of the tendencies which might 
be cited to show an appreciable trend toward more leis. 
urely participation in sport—a trend which encourages 
the beginner and does not stress unduly the bitterness 
of defeat. It is a trend, moreover, which emphasizes 
comradeship and leisurely living, and it is in no small 
part responsible for the current developments in camp- 
ing, state and national parks, and in youth hostel move- 
ments. 


The emphasis on mental hygiene is also noticeable in 
the field of community recreation. In the effort to cater 
to individual talents and interests, the curriculum of 
recreation is rapidly being expanded to include the arts 
and crafts, dramatics, music, club projects, and many 
other activities. Hobbies are being advocated by mental 
hygienists for their psychiatric value in focusing the 
individual’s attention upon some absorbing occupation 
in forgetfulness of self and self-consciousness. 


The recital of these accomplishments does not belie 
the value of mass methods or mass programs. Rather, 
they give proof of improvement. With inadequate facili- 
ties and staffs the needs of the individual must often 
be sacrificed in the interests of the larger group. The 
very fact, however, that the embellishments to the physi- 
cal education programs are now being added, may be 
taken as an indication that the material necessities for 
adequate physical education services are being satisfac: 
torily provided. Such being the case, instructors not only 
can give attention to mass needs as heretofore, but they 
also have the opportunity to treat each individual’s spe- 
cial needs more thoughtfully, whether these lie in the 
field of physical correction or in the field of mental 
therapeutics. 
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UR national convention at Atlanta 

Convention this year is in two senses a pioneer 

Bound event in the history of the Association. 

It marks the first time the organization 

has traveled into the far South for its 

annual meeting, and it is also the first convention of the 

reorganized and enlarged Association for Health and 
Physical Education. - 

With the development of our three divisions, health 
educators, physical educators, and recreation workers 
will have a unique opportunity to meet together and be- 
come acquainted. All delegates should plan to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity by joining forces—dance 
teacher, recreation leader, coach, and school physician— 
in all the professional and social activities of the con- 
vention. 

So put your membership card in your pocket and come 
to Atlanta, April 20-23. If your membership card has 
not reached you yet, please write the Association office 
immediately, so that a duplicate card may be sent you 
before the convention. 


T THE last Council Meetings of 


The the Association, as a result of a 
Life number of inquiries and requests, a rul- 
Membership ing was passed whereby the life mem- 


bership could be secured on a time- 
payment basis. Previously the amount had been fixed 
at eighty dollars, with sustaining members being credited 
retroactively with one half of the amounts that they had 
contributed each year to the Association. 

According to the new ruling the Life Membership may 
be obtained on a ten-year plan by payment of ten dollars 
annually. This arrangement automatically does away 
with the sustaining membership, as all members who 
previously would have been listed as sustaining are now 
life members. 

The advantages of the new plan to the member are 
readily apparent. Any professional member by paying 
five dollars additional on his or her membership will in 
ten years time have completed a paid-up life member- 
ship in the Association. Advantages accrue to the Asso- 
ciation also, inasmuch as this extra money is available 
in advance for its many publications and committee proj- 
ects. This help is all the more invaluable at the present 
time when the Association has grown so much larger, 
has so greatly expanded its program of activities, and 
had made so many valuable contacts and cooperative 
alliances with other national organizations in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation in all their 
wider implications. 


The New HE new education which undertakes 
senna to educate the whole-child-in-his-en- 
a a vironment turns to physical education 

mre with the recognition that it has great 
Education 


opportunity to be educationally superior 
to the traditional academic curriculum. Whether it is 
or not depends on the insight and understanding of our 
profession in seeing the areas of educational superiority 
in our program. Consider these facts: 
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Physical education is an activity program. 

It is made of the stuff of child interests and purposes: 
play, rhythm, individual stunts, camping, canoeing, dra- 
matic play, pageants. 

The leaders can see and answer the child’s perplexities 
and fears about himself: How to be attractive; how to 
make friends; how to dance; how to act at parties; how 
to have a good complexion; how to gain and lose weight. 

It recognizes the whole child and his environment as 
a unit in behavior. The whole child (feeling, physiology, 
motor skills, values) is in a game reacting to others in 
that game and the pattern of the game itself. 

The program is based on diagnosis and individual 
health needs. Long before the word was coined we were 
adapting the program to the individual at least on a 
health classification basis. 

Physical education is made up of program units which 
are in the most part group enterprises and ones in which 
the most “fun” comes from doing things with a group. 
There is a chance in these enterprises for a democratic 
acceptance of an individual within the group for what he 
can do for the group rather than acceptance or exclusion 
on a petty personal basis. 

The emphasis is on being happy, enjoying one’s self. 

Opportunity is given, in the activities and the total 
experiences in which they are imbedded, for. expressive 
behavior. Such opportunity adds to the creative-experi- 
ence of the child. 

Physical education is, in the main, led by young, vig- 
orous, attractive people who are themselves active and 
happy individuals. 

It has large units of experience to offer the child, such 
as playdays, pageants, dance dramas, winter sports, car- 
nivals, May days, camping, and outing trips and the like, 
in which much more than a skill is involved as an out- 
come. 

It is in the main conducted out of doors. 

It is approved by our culture. It is “ballyhooed” in 
the movies, advertising, and the like. This makes a 
popularity and mode for sports and play that has its 
difficulties for the teacher, but makes the program more 
acceptable to young people today. 

It is related to a growing social philosophy that. play 
is part of the good life and should be made available for 
all people. 

The Federal Government has gone into the recreation 
business, so another aid is given to this program. 

Physical education gives adventure. 

It can and does go on in and out of school, winter and 
summer, and all during one’s life. 

It emphasizes values of rest and relaxation along with 
work, and gives some techniques by which one can meet 
our present day strains and frustrations. 

It gives the poise of doing a thing superbly well in an 
area which our culture prizes. 

It gives an opportunity under skillful guidance for the 
individual to see and appreciate his own unique physical 
strength and weaknesses and gives him a method whereby 
he can plan to use this knowledge throughout life—By 
Rosalind Cassidy, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Phy- 
sical Education, Mills College. 
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Social Dancing for 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Presentation 
1. Dance steps are introduced to 
both boys and girls in the same phys- 
ical education class. 


2. Boys and girls are separated 
for perfecting mechanics of steps, di- 
rections, and turns. This gives op- 
portunity for individual help and 
checking up. 





3. Boys and girls then dance to- 
gether in line formation. 

a) Girls start back and boys for- 
ward. 

b) Position: boys place hands at 
girls’ waists; girls’ hands are on boys’ 
shoulders. 

4. Boys lead the girls, using entire 
floor. 





Progression 

1. Dance walk is taught as the 
foundation step of fox trot and Waltz 

a) Step forward, R—L in rhythm 
to fox trot music. 

6b) Practice backward. 

2. Two-step taught as a basic Step 
and as a variation of fox trot. 

a) R-—step—close—step-hold, 

b) L—step-close-step-hold. Ep. 
phasize the necessity of using foy, 
counts although there are only three 
steps used. The fourth count in mp. 
sic is held. 

c) Practice step forward and back. 
ward. 

d) Two-step turn. Step same as 
above, but done in place while tum. 
ing right or left; four two-steps used 
to make one complete turn. 

3. Fox trot is taught as a com. 
bination of dance walk and two-step, 

a) R step—L step. R step-close- 
step—hold. 

b) Practice forward and backward, 

c) Turn, same as for two-step. 

4. Waltz is taught as waltz square 
first. 

a) In line formation— 

1. R step forward 1. L step back 


2. L side step to 2. R step to R 
L side side 
3. R close to L 3. L close to R. 
i. 2. 3. 
Step Step Close 
R L Close 
bP R Close 


b) When above is perfected, waltz 
circling is presented. Use double cir- 
cle in a large class, or a single circle 
in a small class. Face center of 
circle. 

R step-step—close. First step as in 
waltz square. 

L step—step—close. Second step turn 
facing outside of circle. Third step 
to R facing center again. Continue 
circling ZL and R around the circle, 
facing inside then outside. 

c) When above has been learned, 
try with partner in the same dance 
position as taken in fox trot. Dance 
around in double circle first, and 
later in free movement over entire 
floor. 


Above: 
The class is introduced to waltz circling. 
Below: The foundation step is given as 4 
simple dance walk. 
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Instruction in social dancing is 
given fifth- and sixth-grade boys 
and girls of the University City, 
Missouri, schools in physical edu- 
cation: classes. A description of 
the procedures which have been 
successful in teaching this popu- 
lar activity is given by the physi- 
cal education instructor. 


VIRGINIA DEAN 


Flynn Park School 
University City, Missouri 





Points to Stress (all steps) 


1. Smoothness. 

a) Emphasize the slide or glide 
in the steps. Discourage jerkiness. 
Make each step a part of the next 
step. Steps should flow. 

b) Emphasize the importance of 
using the ball of the foot, toeing 
straight ahead. 

2. Rhythm and timing. 

a) Stress listening carefully to the 
music. 

b) Teach the feel of the counts in 
the music, and discourage counting 
by number after mechanics of steps 
have been acquired. 

c) Explain the fact that the body 
should follow through from the feet, 
and vice versa—body, feet, and mu- 
sic should all fit together as one. 

3. Leg movements—the legs should 
swing easily from the hip rather than 
from the knee. This point should be 
stressed especially when moving back- 
ward. 

4. Posture and appearance. 

a) Eliminate the slouch. 

b) Heads should be up. 

c) Hips kept tucked under. 

d) Avoid bobbing and bouncing. 


Correct Standards in Social Dancing 
1. Boys learn correct way to ask 
the girls to dance. 
2. Girls learn correct courteous 
manner in accepting. (Practice in 


Smoothness and rhythm and timing are 

stressed in all steps. The etiquette of ask- 

ing for and accepting a dance is also con- 

sidered important, as serving to eliminate 

self-consciousness, embarrassment, and rough- 
housing. 
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these formalities helps a great deal 
in getting away from embarrassment, 
rudeness, and rough-housing. ) 

3. The procedure of “cutting in” 
is taught. Emphasize the fact that 
only a boy without a partner (the 
extra boy) is privileged to cut in. 
(Until this is learned thoroughly, the 
boys think they can suddenly leave 
the girl with whom they are dancing 
stranded in the middle of the floor, 
while they nonchalantly cut in on 
someone they like better.) 

4. The usual mixers are used to 
pair-off dancers. 

5. At the last dance class of the 
season, the boys may invite the girls 
of their choice. Refreshments are 
served at this dance. 





Boys and girls in the fifth and 
sixth grades are at the age where 
they are just beginning to be inter- 
ested in mixed social activities, but 
are frequently handicapped by lack 
of knowledge of the social amenities 
involved, as well as by lack of skill 
in dancing. As a result they tend to 
be self-conscious and awkward in 
social contacts. The coeducational 
class in social dancing, with empha- 
sis on the fundamental steps and on 
the etiquette of the dance floor, has 
been very successful in solving this 
problem for the boys and girls in 
the schools of University City. The 
skills and manners learned carry over 
very effectively to their later ado- 
lescent social life. 





both sexes from time immemorial and in its simpler 

forms is essentially the same today as it was in an- 
cient Egypt or Greece. Eminent archeologists have 
brought to our attention crude balls of leather and wood 
which were found in excavations near Cairo and which 
were used by the Egyptians 4,000 years ago. Ancient in- 
scriptions refer to Pilcrepi, or ball players.* * The har- 
pastum, the smallest of three common types of ball dur- 
ing the Greek and Roman periods, was made of strips 
of leather sewn together, stuffed with hair, and was quite 
hard.: Apparently it was the harbinger of the late Irish 
hard ball used for handball. Probably the earliest men- 
tion of playing with the ball is found in Homer’s Odys- 
sey where he presents the game as an adjunct to dancing 
which was accompanied by music.* Early writers tell us 
that such historical figures as Sophocles and Alexander 
the Great were not only fond of the sport but quite adept 
as well. 

Since ball play was suited to both sexes, it naturally 
took an important place in the life of the palaestra in 
addition to the more competitive types of athletic sports. 
In this game where the player bounced a ball against 
the floor or a wall, the element of competition was lack- 
ing. The chief object was to see how many times one 
could bounce the ball without missing. Special rooms 
were found for ball playing not only in the palaestra but 
in private villas as well, and this type of sport proved 
very popular for those later Romans who disliked the 
avier forms of athletics. Roman gentlemen played ball 
mainly for one of two reasons, to develop an appetite for 
the evening meal or to work up a sweat before bathing.’ 

So far we have traced the development of ball games in 
one area, the Mediterranean, but a study of history 
shows us that concurrently the Chinese were playing their 
ball games in the Orient as were ancient tribes of Indians 
in Mexico. 

Forms of handball, played outdoors and on the order 
of today’s game, seem to have been in vogue during the 
Middle Ages in France, Italy, and Spain. Records in 
classical literature/do not evidence a bat or racquet used 
in games played by the ancients and such implements 
are only alluded to around A.D. 600. They seem to have 
appeared more commonly sometime during the thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries and, with their use, popular games 


Pini ses with a ball has been a popular pastime of 





Bringing Handball up to Date 


By 
BERNATH E. PHILLIPS 


Instructor in Physical Education and 
Coach of Handball 
George Washington University 


such as racquets, pelota, court tennis, squash, and the like . 


emerged from that game first known as handball. The 


*Indices refer to Bibliography at end of article. 












French called it “palm play.” During the reign of Charles 
V the game was one of fashion and the nobility enjoyed 
competition for anything from large sums of money tg 
their wearing apparel. The time came later on, however 
when in England and France special edicts were issued 
from the thrones which barred the playing of such “vain 
sports” by the common peoples for fear they would rp. 
tard the progress of military training.” 

Mr. Egan, a former World’s Champion in the sport 
presents another angle pertaining to the origin of hang. 
ball.* In his writing and according to annals of Ireland 
the earliest authentic mention of the sport occurs 1,879 
years prior to the Christian Era in connection with the 
Tailten games which were inaugurated by Etc, the lay 
king of an ancient tribe of the Emerald Isle. According to 
this writer, the game was undoubtedly of Celtic origin ang 
was introduced into Greece at the time of the first Olym. 
pian games. The English, likewise, copied it from the 
Trish. 


UST when handball (the game as we know it) became 
formulated into a game with a definite set of rules is 
not known. As played in America, it was introduced from 
Ireland around 1840. William Baggs of Tipperary was 
probably the first scientific handball player known and 
during the early 1850’s he made extensive tours through. 
out Ireland playing all challengers without meeting ¢e- 
feat. By most authorities today he is regarded as the 
father of the hard-ball game. 

The period covering those last fifty years of the 19th 
century down to the days of James Kelly, last of the 
hard-ball title holders, beams with interesting Irish per- 
sonalities. Phil Casey, known as the father of handball 
in this country, was a native of Ireland but came to 
America later to build his own court in Brooklyn. On this 
court he defeated John Lawlor, an American-born Irish- 
man, in a challenge match for the World’s Championship 
in November, 1887. He retired as the International 
Champion around 1900. 

Michael Egan, a native of Galway, Ireland, won the 
first national A. A. U. hard-ball handball tournament in 
1897, and six years later defeated Tim Twohill, the Irish 
Champion, for the International title. 

Although the rules of the old hard-ball and the presenl 
soft-ball games are quite similar, two important factors, § 
the ball and the court, are somewhat modified. The olf 





_-hardball would remind us today of a miniature baseball § 


with a’tight horsehide covering over a cork center wound 
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tightly with crude rubber strips and thread or yarn. The 
ultimate product, although apout the same size as our 
present softball, was much livelier, and was used on 
larger courts. These were usually from 60 to 65 feet 
long by about 25 feet wide. The walls were over 30 feet 
high. Unlike the modern game, kicking the ball was 
allowed and quite an art as practiced by these old-timers.* 

In the thirteenth number of Spalding’s Athletic Library 
published in 1886 we find what was apparently the first 
published set of rules in America.‘ No court dimensions 
were specified, points were called “aces,” three instead 
of two shorts retired the server, and kicking the ball was 
allowed. Rule 15 allowed “one minute for refreshments” 
between games of a match for a prize. These were essen- 
tially four-wall rules but were used also for the single- 
wall game which at that time, however, was almost un- 
known. The game “hand-up”’ was a single-wall game pop- 
ular among boys. It consisted of striking a small rubber 
town-ball or baseball against the side of a house above 
a line three feet from the ground.* 

Under the Gaelic rules a game consisted of fifteen 
points instead of twenty-one. The server could stand any- 
where inside the short line and regulations were included 
to govern play in alleys and courts of all sizes and shapes. 
A tell-board from 4 to 6 inches wide, similar to the tell- 
tale in squash, carried the width of the front wall and 
was flush with the floor surface. A ball striking the board 
was not good. American rules in 1913, revised from these, 
were written in story form with emphasis placed upon 
proper clothing for a neat appearance, for “playing in 
bare feet will be debarred.’* By this time the use of the 
feet was losing out and Mr. Egan submits that the use 
of the feet was very infrequent and that it was no longer 
considered a scientific practice. 


TEPS toward the standardization of the soft-ball game 

began to creep in as early as the ’90’s when a ball 
resembling our tennis ball put in its appearance on New 
York City courts. This ball proved to be too slow, and 
later a gas ball came into the picture as enthusiasts in 
the single-wall game began to multiply. This added much 
zest to the sport but as the soft-ball game became popu- 
lar, a smaller and livelier ball gradually took its place. 

Single-wall handball is strictly an American game. It 
really came to life on the New York beaches around 1910 
and its growth has been more rapid than that of the 
four-wall game due to the fact that playing facilities 
are more easily made available and that it provides con- 
siderable spectator accommodations.* Women have taken 
to the single-wall competition, particularly on the beaches. 
Mary C. Morgan, in her “Girls and Athletics” pub- 
lished in 1917 includes a chapter on handball for wo- 
men. At that time unfair blocking subtracted from one 
to five points from an individual’s score. It was suggested 
that players could block fairly as long as the act was 
committed before the ball left the hand. In doubles, no 
blocking could be done after the ball left the front wall.° 


ls the Detroit Athletic Club goes the credit for develop- 

ing an interest in the four-wall game on a national 

basis. It was this club which for four years, 1915 to 1918 
(Continued on Page 264) 
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Lamar’s 


THE ATHLETIC PLANT 


Layout, Equipment, and Care 


This new book combines a practical treatment 
of the layout of athletic fields, the construction 
of the necessary equipment used in athletic con- 
tests, and the care and maintenance of such 
equipment, with suggestive ideas for conducting 
athletic contests. A feature of the book is the 
inclusion of drawings of equipment which may 
be constructed in the school shop. $3.00. 


Jones and Brown’s 
SWINGING INTO GOLF 


“Good golf is easy to play and it is regrettable 
that so many persons who play at golf make 
such a labor of it,” says Ernest Jones. His book, 
presenting the gist of his twenty years’ experi- 
ence, will help the great army of laborers at golf 
to become players. Instead of surrounding the 
student with many do’s and don’ts on various 
parts of the stroke, Ernest Jones emphasizes one 
simple principle for producing a free, natural 
swing. How he applies this positive approach, 
and how other elements of better playing follow 
naturally in its wake, is explained in detail, in 
text and diagram, in this book. $2.00. 


Crampton’s 


THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF STRENGTH 


A complete philosophy and system of strength 
building, in the boy’s own idiom. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel says of the book, “As a procedure to 
acquire health, harmony, and strength, athletics 
is highly significant. Strength is the foundation 
on which are built courage, kindness, will 
power, endurance, love of adventure. Dr. 
Crampton is guiding youth in its first steps to- 


ward this goal.” $2.00. 
Send for copies on approval 


MeceGRAW— HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42NpD STREET New York, N. Y. 





By RACHEL SPENCER 


Instructor of Physical Education 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 


and women there come to mind a number of problems 

for consideration. The first and most outstanding one 
is that of commercialized organizations such as those 
promoted by business concerns for advertising purposes, 
or those promoted for the gate receipts that may be 
pocketed by the managers. Business concerns tend to 
urge good players to enter their employment regardless 
of their suitability for it with the sole idea of using them 
for advertising purposes. As soon as a girl’s playing 
ability slips, or some other younger, more alert girl plays 
a better game, her insurance of employment is gone. The 
second kind of organization acts similarly. These groups 
make their livelihood by traveling from one town to 
another and playing wherever the manager has been able 
to secure a game. Frequently these groups have no assur- 
ance of a decent place to sleep, or sufficient food to eat. 
The manager pockets the profits from the gate receipts. 
Such practices are the exploitation of the girl for gain. 
Many girls have entered such employment because it has 
been made to seem attractive, but have found things very 
different from the picture painted. This type of organiza- 
tion is obviously undesirable and should be discouraged. 

Softball is an integral part of the larger recreational 
scheme. Unless opportunity is given those interested in 
playing softball by the formation of leagues, the best use 
of the game cannot be made. One of the arguments 
against this is that girls are prepared by such groups for 
the more commercialized type of play, and are likely 
targets for exploitation. However, if the play within a 
given league is satisfying and the conditions of play are 
pleasant and convenient there is little danger of many 
girls being so attracted. Others question whether girls 
will ever be sufficiently interested in softball to make the 
organization of it worth while. The answer to that is 
that there seems to be an increasing interest on the part 
of girls who have been exposed to the game during their 
school careers. They like to play if the proper vehicle 
for play is provided. As many still like the game and 
will play with any group that offers the means of satisfy- 
ing desire for competition, it seems necessary to offer it 
under wholesome conditions. 

Another argument against organizing girls into groups 
for softball is that team games probably will never prove 
a particularly good means of active recreation after the 
school age and that individual sports are more satisfying. 


|: THINKING of organizing softball leagues for girls 


This article submitted by the Rules and Editorial Committee of 
the National Section in Women’s Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E. 





Women’s Softball League Standards 









One reason for this argument is the fact that Opportunj- 
ties for participating in individual sports are Numeroys 
inside and outside of recreational centers, while team 
sports, because of the number of people involved in them 
must necessarily be organized by some leader or agency, 
Consequently the girl has found it less effort to partig. 
pate in individual sports. To be sure, there is undoubtedly 
a shorter period of a girl’s life when she may safely play 
in team sports than when she may participate in some 
individual sport. Still it seems desirable that she should 
have some wholesome opportunity for a team game 
such as softball, during the years when she may desire it 

A third problem, and a very bothersome one, is that 
of finding a sufficient number of women leaders who are 
capable of giving skilled leadership to groups. Without 
such leadership teams will not hold together well enough 
to get satisfaction out of the game. The only persons 
properly trained for this are usually unavailable at the 
time when most needed. These are the women trained 
in physical education. They are busy in the final rush 
of the school and college year when the period for build- 
ing up a team and beginning of play takes place, and 
are either on vacation, or busy with summer positions 
during the bulk of the playing season. As most teams 
which play recreationally have practically no funds, the 
coaching must be volunteer. This is the place wher 
groups with commercial interests step in. They wil 
pay for such leadership if the team will represent them 
in an advertising manner, or an unscrupulous leader wil 
offer to coach a team and pay its expenses for' the gate 
receipts that it may receive. Similarly, good officials are 
extremely hard to find, with the frequent result that 
teams may get together to play and either have no one 
to umpire for them or an official of insufficient experience. 
This does not tend to make the play satisfying as it would 
be otherwise. 





HE best agencies for sponsoring softball leagues at 

present existing are community recreation groups. 
They have the setup for interesting players, and the 
leadership which is capable of guiding the league suc 
cessfully. Their usual publicity in the form of bulletin 
boards, newspaper articles, and open-house nights pro 
vides excellent means of drawing together the girls who 
might be interested. These agencies work more or les 
independently and do not depend on a district or state: 
wide organization with a championship playoff to mait- 
tain interest. In some centers it is possible that there may 
be an insufficient number of teams to form a league. I 
such cases a solution may be reached by grouping teams 
from various centers, or from adjacent towns into one 
league. 

When the girls have been interested, they should be 

(Continued on Page 259) 
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DANCES OF THE PEOPLE 
This second volume of Folk-dances 
and Singing Games contains 28 
folk-dances of the United States, 
Ireland, England, Scotland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany and Switzerland, with 
music and full directions for per- 
formance. Newly revised edition, 
profusely illustrated with new photo- 
graphs, 
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FOLK-DANCES OF GERMANY 
This newest addition to the Burch- 
enal series, now on the press, will be 
available in the immediate future. 
It contains 29 German folk-dances 
and singing games in addition to 
several German folk-songs for group 
singing as well as numerous dia- 
grams and exceptionally fine illus- 
trations showing native dances and 
costumes. Miss Burchenal gathered 
material for this collection during 
her visit to Germany under the 
Oberlander Trust Fellowship. 


these BURCHENAL FOLK-DANCE BOOKS 














ah eaR 


FOLK-DANCES /rom OLD HOMELANDS 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


G. SCHIRMER, INC 
New York 














FOLK-DANCES FROM OLD 
HOMELANDS 


This third volume of the Folk- 
dances and Singing Games series 
contains 33 folk-dances from Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Lithuania, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Spain, Sweden and the 
United States. Will be found 
particularly useful because of the 
variety of the material. 





Boards $1.50, Cloth $3.00 








Boards $2.00, Cloth $3.50 


Boards $1.50, Cloth $3.00 











* OTHER BURCHENAL FOLK-SONG BOOKS 


AMERICAN COUNTRY DANCES—Vol. I 
Contains 28 contradances taken largely from the New England 
states. Boards $1.50, Cloth $3.00 


FOLK-DANCE MUSIC 
A collection of 76 characteristic dances of the people of various 
nations adapted for use in schools and playgrounds for physical 
education and play. Boards $1.00, Cloth $2.50 


FOLK-DANCES OF DENMARK 
Contains 73 dances authorized by the Danish Society for the 
Promotion of Folk-dancing. Boards, $1.50, Cloth $3.00 


FOLK-DANCES OF FINLAND 
Contains 65 interesting dances. Illustrations and diagrams. 
Boards, $1.50, Cloth $3.00 


SCHIRMER. INc. 


Americas Mubic HMeadguatlets= 
3 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DANCES OF IRELAND 


Contains 25 traditional Irish dances collected from 
original sources in Ireland by J. M. Lang, late principal 
of the New School of Irish Dancing and National 
Dance Music, including an original composition by 
Arthur Darley with full directions for performance. 
Numerous illustrations and diagrams make this a 
particularly valuable book. Edited and described by 
Elizabeth Burchenal. $2.50 





ORDER COUPON 


Please send me the following: 
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Address 





City. State, 








of Milwaukee 


ANUARY 1938 marked the completion of six years of 
steady professional growth and achievement for the 
women instructors of physical education and recrea- 

tion in Milwaukee. 

Six years ago, during the middle of the recent economic 
depression, the women in physical education in this city 
came together to form an organization primarily for pro- 
fessional development, but also to establish those friendly 
and social contacts which are not very often present 
when the school system is large, and when there are 
numerous individual and private organizations working 
alone and toward their own ends. This organization was 
in no way to encroach on the purposes and work of other 
societies already established, such as the state physical 
education association or the organizations in the public 
school system. It was rather to bring into closer harmony 
such organizations as the Y.W.C.A., the Municipal Re- 
creation Department, the public grade and high schools, 
and the private schools and colleges, through an organiza- 
tion of their women physical education instructors. 

It was felt that an individual’s problems might also 
be the problems of the group, and that in an organization 
of this kind many things of interest to everyone could be 
studied, thus contributing to the professional development 
of the entire group. From the very beginning it became 
a club policy to study the desires of the group in plan- 
ning the program, going into other fields than physical 
education for stimulating contacts when desirable. 


URING the five years of its existence, the activities 
of the organization have been varied, but fall into 
four distinct classes: 

1. The securing of good speakers for meetings. Among 
those engaged in physical education and recreation out- 
side of Milwaukee who were guests of the club were: 
Elizabeth Halsey of the University of Iowa; Grace Staf- 
ford of the Gary Schools; Barbara Joy, director of the 
Joy Camps; Margaret H’Doubler of the University of 
Wisconsin; Ethel Bowers from the National Recreation 
Association; Norma Schwendener, Columbia University 
Teachers College; Lenore Wood, Englewood High School, 
Chicago; and Mary Jo Shelly from the University of 
Chicago. 

Going outside the field of physical education, the club 
was fortunate in securing as speakers Dr. Sadie Shellow, 
a well known psychiatrist; Amy Zillmer of the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Health who spoke on social hygiene; 
Mildred Elsom of the Curative League Workshop; and 
Harold Morgan of the Municipal Recreation Depart- 





The Women’s Physical Education Club 


B 
ELIZABETH E. LUDWic¢ 


President 


ment, who told of his experiences in the youth hostels 
of Europe. 

Members of the club who were especially qualified in g 
particular field spoke and led discussions on such per- 
tinent subjects as measurement and testing in physical 
education, administration problems, etc. 

2. Practical demonstrations by specialists in differen 
fields with or without members participating. Miss Lil. 
lian Harvey, who came from England, discussed and dem. 
onstrated Dalcroze Rhythms; Mr. Albert Teusche 
from Chicago taught Bode Expression Gymnastics to the 
group; Mrs. Gretchen Berndt Schmaal conducted a class 
in German rhythmic work; Mr. Clyde Bishop of Evans. 
ton demonstrated tennis techniques; Miss Margaret 
H’Doubler of the University of Wisconsin taught creative 
dancing; Kate Curtis and, her swimmers from the World's 
Fair gave an exhibition of swimming and diving which 
was open to the public; a group of foreign-born men and 
women from one of the social centers demonstrated and 
taught their native dances at one of the meetings; and 
Mrs. Lillian Riley of the Illinois Athletic Club and Mrs. 
Curtis gave a demonstration in swimming and diving with 
the club members participating. Special courses in golf 
and archery were given by professionals in the city. A 
course of six lessons was given by Dr. Walter Blount in 








physiotherapy: and the services of Miss Marian VanTuyl 
of the University of Chicago were secured to conduct a 
regular class in the modern dance. 

3. The fostering of improvement in girls’ athletics and 
in the standard of women’s officiating in volleyball, base- 
ball, and basketball. By systematic survey and gradual 
education, girls’ rules and women coaches replaced the 
boys’ basketball for girls which was being played by some 
private clubs and teams. A basketball rating center was 
established, and it has done much toward providing train- 
ing in coaching and officiating. 

4. Social and professional contacts. The June meeting 
is strictly social and is held at one of the nearby lakes 
or resorts. It is an all-day picnic and there are games 
or not, as the individual chooses. Then the regular 
monthly meetings are held on Saturdays and are followed 
by a luncheon to which those who wish may stay. It is 
usually a time when heart and mind are unburdened after 
a trying week, and conversation flows freely. Also, the 
club members are given notices of special events in the 
different schools and organizations, thus bringing indi- 
viduals in contact with one another’s work. 

An important part of the club’s work has been to make 

(Continued on Page 261) 
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PROGRAM 





Forty-third Annual Convention 


American Association for Health and Physical Education 
Meeting with the Annual Convention of the Southern District Association 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1938 Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Convention Manager: J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Commercial Exhibits: Ballroom, Atlanta Biltmore. You are 
urged to visit the exhibits and become acquainted with our ex- 
hibitors and their products. 

Educational Exhibits: Room 3 and 4, Atlanta Biltmore. 

Registration: Ballroom Foyer. Everyone is requested to regis- 
ter immediately upon arrival. The Registration Desk will be 
open on Wednesday, April 20, at 8:00 a.m. Registration fees are 
as follows: 


Mombersiof A-AZLPE. or NBAA. 2... 206s. csccss $1.00 
Members of the profession who are not members of 
Pe a a er 2.00 
Persons not members of our profession .......... 1.09 
Stusient meiabers of AAUP. ...........000005 as 
SAI ER SROEIES 5s onc as erain.y cad adaiseae nee 1.00 


2. Saturday morning there will be a meeting for elementary 
classroom teachers teaching physical education activities in their 
programs. 

3. Also on Saturday morning is scheduled a meeting designed 
especially for the interpretation of the school program of health, 
physical education, and recreation to educational administrators. 
Members of the Association should make it a point to invite their 
principals and superintendents to attend this meeting. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 
9:00 A.M. A.A.H.P.E. Executive Committee Meeting. (Room 2) 
2:30 p.M. A.A.H.P.E. Governing Board Meeting. (Room 2) 
7:30 p.m. A.A.H.P.E. Governing Board Meeting. (Room 2) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
9:00 a.m. A.A.H.P.E. Legislative Council Meeting. (Room 10) 
11:00 A.M. Therapeutics Section trip to Warm Springs Foundation. 





It was a matter of.great satisfaction to me for 
the American Association for Health and Physical 
Education to join forces with the National Educa- 
tion Association by merging with the Department of 
School Health and Physical Education when I was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and to have this en- 
larged Department functioning during my adminis- 
tration. 





GREETINGS TO MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A. DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Good health is one of the chief essentials of 
teachers. Your Department covers the field ably 
through its sections of health, recreation, and physi- 
cal education. 

My best wishes are with you for the success of 
your Atlanta convention! 


CAROLINE S. WooDRUFF 


President, National Education Association 








A convention badge is required for admission to all meetings, 
social functions, and demonstrations. Badges, programs, and con- 
vention material will be given delegates upon registration. 

Membership Desk: Persons wishing to join the Association or 
the National Education Association may do so at the Registration 
Desk. 

Information, Post Office, Lost and Found: Ballroom Foyer. 
Apply here for information on reunion luncheons, group break- 
fasts and luncheons, banquet tickets, and special program for 
wives and friends of delegates. 

Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly, and doors will 
be closed. Doors will be opened for a minute after each address. 
Your cooperation is asked in making it possible for the presiding 
officers to follow these instructions. 

Special features: Several unusual special meetings have been 
planned for the convention program as follows: 

1. Friday evening there will be a special performance for our 
delegates of “Heaven Bound,” a Negro spiritual play. 
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11:00A.m. Busses leave from the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon meeting at Warm Springs. (Cost and 
speakers to be announced.) 

2:00 P.M. Visit and demonstrations of work for poliomyelitis. 

4:00 p.m. Busses leave for return trip to Atlanta. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. (Pompeian Room) 


Presiding: Mrs. Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monticello College. 

Dance Films, Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 

The films of the following people will be shown: Elizabeth 
Burchenal, Folk Arts Center, New York City; Helen 
Knight, Purdue University; Ruth Alexander, University 
of Pennsylvania; Julien Bryan, New York City. 

“Dancing for Men,” Ted Shawn, Director of Summer School 
of the Dance, George Peabody College. 

Summarizer: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 

An Art Exhibit under the direction of Claire Strauss of At- 


































———— = 





Oe ln eat came i roe 


President-Elect 


Treasurer 





lanta, Georgia, will be on display in Room 3 during the 
entire convention. 


Mental Health. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Dining Room) 

Presiding: Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, New York 
City. 

“The Problem of Mental Health,’ Alfred Kamm, New York 
University, New York City; formerly Director of De- 
partment of Physical Education, Danville State Hospital 
for Mental and Nervous Diseases, Danville, Pennsylvania. 

“Psychiatry and Recreation,” Dr. Newdigate M. Owensby, Di- 
rector of the Owensby Clinic (Psychiatry and Neurology), 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Play for the Socially Handicapped,” Jeanne Barnes, Field 
Secretary, Play in Institutions, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 

“Interpretation of Behavior in Play Situations,” Harry E. 
Lawson, Director, Recreation for Men, Payne Whitney 
Psychiatric Clinic, New York Hospital, New York City. 


Research. (Congregational Church B.) 
Presiding: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
“Measurements of Sports Ability in Senior High Schoo! Girls,” 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICERS 


Upper left, Alfreda Mosscrop, President 
Upper center, Thos. E. McDonough, 
Upper right, J. Lewis Cook, Vice- 
President; Convention Manager 

Lower left, Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Secretary 


Lower right, Gilbert L. Hermance, 

























Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

“Tests for the Functional Fitness of the Feet,’ Dr. T. K. 
Cureton, Springfield College. 

“A Study of Unselected Beginning Tennis Players with Re- 
spect to Intelligence, Motor Educability, Fundamental 
Skills, and Knowledge of the Game,’ Katherine Winter, 
Texas State College for Women. 

“The Development of Throwing Activity in Children,” Dr. 
Monica Wild, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
“A Further Study in the Differential Measurement of the Speed 
Factor in Large Muscle Activities,’ James W. Coleman, 

University of Nevada. 


Teacher Training-Health Education, Joint meeting with Teacher 
Training-Physical Education. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Grill) 
Presiding: Mary Channing Coleman, The Woman’s College, 

University of North Carolina. 

“The Program of Health and Physical Education of the Fu- 
ture—Its Implications from the Standpoint of Teacher Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Discussion, Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College for 

Women. 

“A Re-evaluation of the Professional Curriculum in Health 
and Physical Education,” Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, The 
Ohio State University. 

Discussion, Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical 
and Health Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Summarizer: Richard E. Jamerson, Oberlin College. 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Legislative Board of National Section on Women's 
Athletics. (Room 8) 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
(Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 

Presiding: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College; President, South- 
ern District, American Association for Health and Physical 
Education. 

Greetings: Hon. Edward Rivers, Governor of Georgia; Hon. 
W. B. Hartsfield, Mayor of Atlanta; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Dr. C. H. McCloy, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; President, American Association for Health 
and Physical Education. 

“The Challenge of Teaching,” Dr. Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Education Association. 

“What Price Progress?” Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa. 

9:30p.M. Reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 - 


7:30a.M. Breakfast Meetings. 
Officers of State Associations of Health and Physical Education. 


8:00 P.M. 
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Presiding: Earl Kauffman, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Southern District of the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education. 
Presiding: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College. 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
College Men’s Physical Education. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Grill) 
Presiding: Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 
“Physique and Health,” Dr. Jesse F. W lliams, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
“What Might the Service Courses Add to their Content?” Dr. 
Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University. 
“A Specific Plan for Conducting a Required Program in Physi- 
cal Education,” A. S. Daniels, University of Illinois. 


Health Instruction. (Congregational Church A) 

Presiding: Fannie B. Shaw, Director, Division of Health Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“The Contribution of the Teacher Training Inst’tutions to 
the Elementary Health Instruction Program,” Dr. Clair E. 
Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Principles Underlying the Construction of the Elementary 
Health Instruction Program,” E. Boyd Graves, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

“The Place of the Health Education Coordinator in the Ele- 
mentary Health Instruction Program,” Mrs. Dora R. Tyer, 


Scene in Grant Park, Atlanta, showing swimming facilitics. 









Public Health Education Coordinator, Washington County 

/ Health Department, Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

“Health Education Visualized,” Margaret R. Cunningham, Su- 
pervisor of Health Education, Waco, Texas. 

Summarizer: Annie Taylor, Educational Director, Division of 
Dental Health Education, State Department of Public 
Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mental Health. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Dining Room) 

| Presiding: Alfred Kamm, New York University, New York 
City. 

“Physical Exercise Therapy in Mental Hospitals of the Veter- 
ans Administration,” John E. Davis, Senior Physical Di- 





PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


9:00 A.M. Registration. 2 


9:30-12:00 A.M. OPENING SESSION 

Presiding: Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College. 

Report of long term study: “The Teaching of Soccer 
and Speedball to College Women,” Committee: Mar- 
garet McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo, Chair- 
man. 

Report of long term study: “The Freshman Program ot 
Physical Education in the General College,’ Com- 
mittee: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Chairman. 

Presentation and discussion of proposed long term 
studies to be undertaken by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women. 

Discussion Leader: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State 
College for Women. 


12:30-1:45 p.m. Informal Conference Luncheon. (East Lake 
Country Club, Decatur) 

“The Promotion of Healthful Living for College Women,” 

Fannie B. Shaw, Director of Health Education, 

State Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Georgia. 


2:00-5:30 P.M. AFTERNOON SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 

“The Placement of Medical and Physical Examinations 
with Respect to General College Registration and 
Registration for Classes in Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. Ethel B. Saxman, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 

“The Social Adjustment Program at the University of 
Oklahoma,” Ima James, University of Oklahoma. 
“Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women,” Dr. Ruth Bass, Univer- 

sity of Texas. 

Business Session. 

Tea, Agnes Scott College. 

“Coeducational Activities in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation,” Katherine Helen McKinstry, Berea College. 

“Trends in Major Curricula for Women,” Martha Barks- 
dale, College of William and Mary. 


7:00P.M. Dinner Meeting. (Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta) 
“Objectives and Plans of the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women,” 
Dorothy Ainsworth, President of National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women, Smith College. 











rector, Veterans Administration Facility, 

land. 

“Social Adjustment through Play,” J. H. Rowland, The P 
sylvania State College. = 

“Problems of Recreation in Mental Hospitals,” Isadore Scher 
Physical Instructor, Rockland State Hospital, Orangebun’ 
New York. & 

“The Emotionally Unstable Child and His Play Life,” Dr. # 
Spaulding, Psychopathic Division, Children’s Unit, Bellevye 

Hospital, New York City. 


Perry Point, Mary. 


Recreation. (Pompeian Room) 

Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 

Report of Executive Committee of the Recreation Section 
“Proposed Policies and Procedures for the Recreation See. 
tion of the American Association for Health and Physical 
Education,” Chairman of the Executive Committee, Cas. 
well M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Education and Regre. 
ation, State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 

Discussion. Led by A. O. Anderson, Director of Physical Edy. 
cation and Recreation, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Student. (Congregational Church B) 

Presiding: Betty Ostlund, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

“The Student as a Potential Contributor to the Profession of 
Health and Physical Education.” 

Panel Discussion. 

Faculty Members: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State 
College for Women; B. K. Stevens, University of Flor- 
ida; Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University, 

Student Members: Ruth MacCracken, Lake Erie College; 
Julia Lovelace, University of North Carolina; Max 
Campbell, The Rice Institute. 

“The Liberal Education of the Physical Education Student,” 
Edith Gertzenberger, Lake Erie College. 

“An Evaluation of the Physical Education Student as a Col- 
lege Citizen,” Kathleen Gruppe, Florida State College for 
Women. 

Summarizer: Kendall Cramm, Louisiana State University. 


Tests and Measurements. (Egyptian Room Lounge, Fox Theatre 

Building) 

Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: H. Harrison Clarke, Department of Athletics and 
Physical Education, Syracuse University. 

“A Summary Presentation of Written Tests in the Fields 
of Physical and Health Education,’ Fay M. Hemphill, 
Health Education Consultant, State Board of Health, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Detailed presentations of written tests by individuals who have 
devised or administered them: 

“Health Information Tests in Philadelphia,” Howard L. 
Conrad, Supervisor, Division of Physical and Health 
Education, Board of Educat‘on, Philadelphia. 

“Information Tests in Connection with Team Games: 
Their Standardization and Use,” Dr. Elizabeth G. 
Rodgers, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

An exhibit of several information tests will be available for 
examination. 


Women’s Athletics. (O'Keefe Junior High School) 

Open Forum on the Work of the Women’s Athletic Section. 

Theme of the Session: “Re-Direction of the Work of the 
Section.” 

Presiding: Elinor M. Schroeder, Wellesley College. 

Notice: Copies of reports of all branches of the section will 
be distributed to the audience. No verbal reports will be 
made. Leading questions from these reports will provide 
points for group discussions. 

Elections (New chairman and two Board members). 
Leader: Eline von Borries, Goucher College. All women 

members of the Association have voting power—prompt 
arrival at the meeting is urged in order that the vote 
may be representative. 
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“Current Problems of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics,” Leader: Elinor M. Schroeder, Wellesley College. 
“Open Discussion on the Section’s Program and Problems,” 

Leader: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A panel of officers and committee chairmen will 
answer questions from the floor. 
“Views on Inter-Competition.” 
“A Digest of the Panel Discussion at the December Con- 
ference,” Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa. 
“Qpen Discussion on Inter-Competition Problems,” Leader: 
Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Detroit. 
Announcement of Elections. 
Informal Group Meetings: Officers and Committee Chairmen 
will meet groups of the audience for informal discussion 
of the several branches of the Section’s work. 


National Study Committee and National Rating Committee. (Room 8) 
Presiding: Dr. N. P. Neilson, Stanford University. 
Secretary: E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, Indiana, 

Pennsylvania. 

“Special Committee Report on Standards for the Profes- 
sional Preparation of Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Schools,” Walter A. Cox, Director Division of Health 
Education, Albany, New York. 

“Special Committee Report on Criteria to be Used in 
Evaluating Names of Courses in Professional Education 
Programs,” Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

Discussion of Reports. 


10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
(Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 


Presiding: Dr. N. P. Neilson, Stanford University, California ; 
President-Elect, American Association for Health and Phys- 
ical Education. 

“Education and the Individual,” Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, 
Vanderbilt University. 

“Experimental Ventures in a School Health Program,” Dr. 
Dorothy B. Nyswander, Director, District Health Center, 
Astoria, New York. 


12:15 P.M. Reunion Luncheons. 

Alumni of Springfield and George Williams Colleges, and 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors. 

Alabama College (Room 2). 

Wellesley College (Write Mrs. U. L. McCall, 182 Peachtree 
Way, Atlanta, for reservations). 

Other groups wishing to arrange luncheons should write Miss 
Clara Lee Cone, Girls High School, Atlanta. 


2:15-4:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping. (Room 14-16) 
Presiding: Lawrence T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 
The Philosophy, Organization and Activities of a Modern Pro- 
gram of Camping Education. 
“Camping Education,” Dr. L. B. Sharp, Executive Director, 
Life Camps, Inc. 
“Youth in Camps,” a re-issue of the recent March of Time 
film on camping. 
“Organization of the Camptivities Program,’ Martin 
J. Feely, Life Camps, Inc., and New Utrecht High 
School, New York City. 
Discussion and questions. 


Safety Education. (Pompeian Room) 

Presiding: Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University. 

“A Critical Analysis of Present Content in Safety Education,” 
Marian Telford, Director Field Activities and Consultant 
on Child Safety, National Safety Council. 

“The Physical Education Period as a Laboratory for Devel- 
opment of Safety Skills,’ H. E. Brown, New York Univer- 
sity. 

“A Survey of Accidents in High School Wrestling: Preliminary 
Findings,” Claude C. Reeck, Purdue University. 
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“Safety in Out-of-Door Recreation,’ Speaker to be announced. 
Summarizer: Frank S. Stafford, Assistant Chief, Indiana State 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education. 


School Nurses. (Room 10) 
Presiding: Lulu V. Cline, Department of Health Education, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
Business Meeting and election of officers. 
Discussion: “The Relationship of School Nurses to the Health 
Program,” Lulu V. Cline, Department of Health Education, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


School Physicians. (Room 5-6) 
Presiding: Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, 
Health, Lansing, Michigan. 
Discussion meeting. 


State Department of 


Teacher Training-Health Education. (Room 129) 

Presiding: Dr. C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

“Teacher Training in Health in the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, with Special Reference to the Training of Teachers-in- 
Service,” Robert H. Roberts, Inspector of Public Schools, 
Department of Education, Ontario, Canada. 

“Health Education Training for Teachers-in-Service,” Mrs. 
Fleta McWhorter Dowling, Supervisor of School Health 
Education, Jefferson County Board of Health, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Report of Section Committee on Teacher Training in Health 
Education, Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, District Health 
Center, Astoria, New York. 

Business Meeting of Section. Secretary: Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, 
University of Michigan. 


2:15-4:15 p.m. Joint Meeting of Alumni of Springfield College, 


George Williams College, and Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors 
(Y.M.C.A.) 
2:15-4:15 p.m. City Administrative Directors Society. (Room 10) 


Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia. 


Looking north on Broad Street in downtown Atlanta 














































“The Extent to which the Dance should be Incorporate 
Physical Education Programs of School Systems in Cities 
of 100,000 or More Inhabitants, a Suggested Play f 
Introducing these Activities, and Some Methods of Tead, 
ing Them,” Laurentine Collins, Assistant Supervisor a 
Physical Education, Detroit. 

Report by Committee for the Study of Interscholastic Ath. 
letics, Vaughn S. Blanchard, Director of Health Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“The Extent to which Tests and Measurements should be In. 
corporated in Physical Education Programs of School Sys. 
tems in Cities of 100,000 or More Inhabitants, a Suggested 
Plan for Introducing these Activities, and Some Methods of 
Administering Them,’ H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse Uni. 
versity. 


in the 










2:15-5:15 P.M. Dance. (O’Keefe Junior High School) 
Presiding: Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade School, Louisyilj 
Kentucky. 
Dance Symposium: 
Tap and Mountain Square Dances. 
University of Chattanooga; Teacher: Lee Manson, 
Folk Dance. 
Group to be announced. 
Modern Dance. 
1. Florida State College for Women; Teacher: Nellie. 
Bond Dickinson. 
2. Randolph-Macon Women’s College; Teacher: Eleanor 
Struppa. 
3. Berea College, Men’s Dance Group; Teacher: Rey. 
ford C. Quimby. 
4. Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia; Teacher: Fir. 
ence Warwick. 
5. University of Georgia; Teacher: Helen Priest. 
Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 
Summarizer: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 





4:30-6:00 p.M. Committee on Plans for Small Gymnasia. (Room 
1-2) 

4:30-6:00 p.m. American Academy of Physical Education. (Room 7 
127) 

4:30-6:00 P.M. Discussion Groups. 


(Subjects and Rooms to be announced) 


:30 P.M. Business Meeting of Southern District, American Associ. 
ation for Health and Physical Education. 


CONVENTION BANQUET 
(Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 
(Program to be announced) 


mn 


:00 P.M. 


~ 


9:30-p.M.-1:00A.M. Dance. (Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatr q 
Building) 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22 
7:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings. 


Health Education Division. 
Presiding: Dr. Edna W. Bailey, University of Caliform§ 
Berkeley, California. 
Physical Education Division. 
Presiding: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University of Cal: 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 
Recreation Division. 
Presiding: Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Educ: 
tion and Recreation, State Department, New York. 
“How Can the Recreation Division Best Serve the Fidl 
of Recreation?” 


9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Men's Athletics (Intramurals). (Georgian Terrace Hotel Dining 
Room) E 
Presiding: Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
“Some Objectives of Intramural Sports,” Paul R. Washltiy 

University of Oregon. 3 
. 
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National President C. H. McCloy 


“Desirable Characteristics of an Intramural Program for the 
Secondary Schools,” Alden W. Thompson, West Virginia 
University. 

“Intramural Sports as a Substitute for Required Physical 
Education,” W. L. Penberthy, Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Panel Discussion on Intramural Sports Program: 

H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University; Robert N. Hos- 
kins, University of Virginia; Clair V. Langton, Oregon State 
College; Dr. J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College; W. L. Pen- 
berthy, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; A. W. 
Thompson, West Virginia University; Paul R. Washke, 
University of Oregon. 


School Nutrition. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Grill) 

Presiding: Dr. Jennie Tilt, Florida State College, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

“The Organization of the Health Education Program in the 
School,” Eleanor Green, Florida State College. 

“The Contribution of the Home Economics Teacher to the 
School Health Program,” Katherine Ansley, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Home Economics Association. 

“Home-School Cooperation—Essential to an Effective Health 
Education Program,” Ethel A. Martin, National Dairy 
Council, Chicago. 

“The Administration of the School Lunch Room,” Anna M. 
Tracy, Florida State College. 

“The Contribution of the Public Health Nutrition Program 
to the Health of the School Child,” Marjorie Heseltine, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Business Meeting. Presiding: Carlotta C. Greer, John Hay 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Private Schools—Men’s Session. (Room 129) 
Presiding: Capt. D. B. Wright, Georgia Military Academy, 
College Park, Georgia. 
“Private School Programs in Physical Education,’ Captain 
William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Discussion and questions. 


Private Schoolsh—Women’s Session. (Room 5-6) 
Presiding: Dorothy Fugitt, North Avenue Presbyterian School, 
Atlanta. 
“Grading and Measurement in Physical Education,” Eliza- 
beth C. Rearick, University of Pittsburgh. 
Discussion leader: Lucy Marvin Adams, The Lovett School, 
Atlanta. 


Public Schools. (Pompeian Room) 
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National President-Elect N. P. Neilson 





National Vice-President Margaret Bell 





Presiding: Harold T. Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

“A Practical Program of Physical Measurements for Use in 
the Public Schools,’ Eleanor Metheny, State University 
of Iowa. 

“Tdeal Programs in Public School Physical Education.” 
Laurentine B. Collins, Assistant Supervisor of Health Edu- 

cation, Detroit. 
Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
Mercedes L. Nelson, Public Schools, Minneapolis. 


Research. (Egyptian Rooms Lounge, Fox Theatre Building) 

Presiding: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“The History of the Research Section of the American As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Education,’ H. Harrison 
Clarke, Syracuse University. 

Business Meeting. 

“The Relationship of Sprinting Ability to Physique,” Dr. 
Laurence T. Rogers, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

“An Experimental Analysis of Running and of Certain Funda- 
mental Differences between Trained and Untrained Run- 
ners,” Alfred Hubbard, St. John’s Academy, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 

Discussion. 


Student. (Congregational Church B) 

Presiding: Betty Ostlund, Florida State College. 

“Means through which Students may Gain Professional Prep- 
aration Outside the Curriculum,” Katherine Colvin, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Business Meeting. 

“Potentialities for Positions Other than Teaching in the Field 

of Physical Education.” 

“Industrial Recreation,” Alice Willimon, Winthrop Col- 


lege. 

“Community Recreation,” Ralph Kellar, University of 
Maryland. 

“Special Organizations,” Frances Cumbee, Alabama Col- 
lege. 


“Physical Therapy,” June Wilson, The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 

“Camps,” Frances Middlebrooks, Huntington College, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 

“Youth Hostels,’ Henry Stern, The Rice Institute. 

“Unique Activities,’ Beth Morrison, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Summarizer: Janet Cook, Florida State College for Women. 
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Teacher Training-Physical Education. (Room 10) 

Presiding: Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“The Research Specialist—His Role in Teacher Education,” Dr. 
Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 

Discussion. Led by Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College. 

“The Nature and Scope of Teacher Education for Recreational 
Leadership,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Discussion. Led by Dr. Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 





PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 
SESSION | 


Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 
Problem Solving. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Questions and answers by state directors. 


SESSION Il 


Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding: W. H. Orion, Vice-President. 
Address by President Hiram A. Jones. 
Report by Secretary James E. Rogers. 
Singing. Presentation of Awards. 


SESSION III 


Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 
Reports of Committees: 
Committee on Scope, Field, and Program, Frank 
Stafford. 
Committee on Standards and Policies, Dr. A. G. 
Ireland. 
Committee on Promotion and Extension, Jessie R. 
Garrison. 
Committee on Coordination and Resolutions, W. H. 
Orion. 


9:15-12:00 A.M. 


12:15-2:00 P.M. 


2:15-5:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
SESSION IV 


- 


(Rooms 5 and 6) 
(Joint Session with City Administrators) 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 

“Place and Provisions for Interscholastic Athletics in 
the School Program.” 

Leader of Discussion for State Directors: Ellis H. 
Champlin (5 min.). 

Leader of Discussion for City Directors: Vaughn S. 
Blanchard (5 min.). 

Discussion (40 min.). 
“Problems in Teacher Training: (1) Classroom Teacher, 
(2) Multiple Teacher, (3) Full-time Teacher.” 
Leader of Discussion for State Directors: Major Eliot 
V. Graves (5 min.). 

Leader of Discussion for City Directors: Dr. L. R. 
Burnett (5 min.). 

Discussion (40 min.). 

“Problems Facing the City and State Administrators 
—How Best to Solve Them.” 

Leader of Discussion for State Directors: Dr. A. G. 
Ireland (5 min.). 

Leader of Discussion for City Directors: August 
Pritzlaff (5 min.). 

Discussion (40 min.). 

















Summarizer: Dr. L. I. Rogers, Peabody College Nashvil 
Tennessee. ae 


Women’s Athletics. (O’Keefe Junior High School) 

Presiding: Mary B. Settle, Florida State College. 

I. The Contributions of Research and Study to Women’s Ath 
letics. y 
“Contributions of Achievement Tests to the Athletic Pro 

gram,” Dr. Amy R. Howland, Public Schools Mo ; 
Vernon, New York. ; mans 

“Physiological Data Sign'ficant to Participation by Women 
in Physical Activities.” Dr. Frances A. Hellebrandt poo: 
Margaret Meyer, University of Wisconsin, (paper pre- 
sented by Miss Meyer). 

II. Application of Research and Study to the Conduct of 
Women’s Athletics. 

“Application of the Principles of Women’s Athletics to the 
Sports Program of a School System,” Helen Manley 
Director, Physical Education Department, University 
City, Missouri. : 

“Use of Psychological Methods in Teaching a Sport,” Ry. 
elyn Bielefeldt, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 


11:00 A.M.- 12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 
(Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 


Presiding: Mary Channing Coleman, The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

(Subject to be announced) Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Accidents and the Nation’s Health,” Dr. Herbert Stack, Lec- 
turer in Safety Education, Columbia University, and Di- 
rector, Education Division, National Conservation Bureay. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheons of Organizations. 
Association of Directors of Physical Education for College 


Women. 

State Representatives of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 

Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. 


Speakers: Marjorie Bouvé, Mabel Lee, Anne F. Hodgkins, 
Alice A. Sefton. Celebration of fifteenth birthday. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Instruction Section, Joint meeting with 
Teacher Training-Health Education. (Pompeian Room) 


2:00-3:45 P.M. 


Presiding: Major Eliot V. Graves, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

“Implications of Organismic Psychology in Relation to Health 
Education,” Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Discussion: Leader, Mary Channing Coleman, The Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

“Coordination of Health Education in the School’s Program,” 
Dr. Edna W. Bailey, University of California. 

Summarizer: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director Division of Health 
and Physical Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 

Business Meeting and Committee Reports. 


Men’s Athletics. (Congregational Church B.) 


Presiding: W. J. Wisdom, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 

Program Chairman: John B. Van Why, Wittenberg College. 

“The Importance of Psychological Factors in Athletic Coach- 
ing,” Dr. Wilbur J. West, Wittenberg College. 

“The Significance of the Recent Changes in Basketball Rules,” 
Dr. Frank P. Maguire, State Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. (Member Na- 
tional Basketball Rules Committee.) 

“Fundamentals of a Forward Passing Attack,” Frank Thomas, 
Head Football Coach, University of Alabama. 
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Election of officers. 


Discussion. 
Announcements. 


Recreation. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Dining Room) 
Presiding: B. A. Shively, University of Kentucky. 
“Community Planning for Recreation,” Dr. H. N. Fuller, De- 
partment of Sociology, Emory University, Atlanta. 
“Coordination of Community Agencies and Program of Recre- 
ation,” George Hjelte, Department of Playgrounds and 

Recreation, Los Angeles. 

Panel: Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, Chairman; 
Vv. K. Brown, Chief of Recreation Division, Chicago 
Park System; Arthur T. Noren, Director of Recrea- 
tion, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Howard L. White, Recre- 
ation Division WPA, Washington, D. C.; Alden W. 
Thompson, University of West Virginia. 

Presentation for Ratification of Policy of Recreation Section. 
Election of Officers. 


Safety Education. (Georgian Terrace Hotel Grill) 

Presiding: Margaret Patrick, Public Schools, Houston, Texas. 

“A School for High School Drivers,” William Sears, Director 
Safety Programs, Chicago Board of Education. 

“Meeting the Problem of Bicycles,’ Mary May Wyman, Di- 
rector of Health and Safety, Louisville, Kentucky. 

“Methods of Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety,” Gordon C. Gra- 
ham, Field Representative, National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago. 

Business Meeting and election of officers. 

“How the School Can Enlist the Home in Accident Preven- 
tion,’ M. Donald Adolph, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York City. 

Summarizer: Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 


Tests and Measurements. (Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 
Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Philadelphia. 
Secretary: H. Harrison Clarke. 


“A Summary Oral Presentation of Physical Tests and Meas- 
urements,” Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 

“It Can Be Done!” an interview with a noted authority, Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Election of officers and members of Advisory Committee. 

“Demonstration of the McCloy General Motor Capacity Bat- 
tery of Tests, Along with an Explanation of Computation 
and Objectives and Values of the Battery,” Dr. Arthur J. 
Wendler, State University of Iowa. 

An exhibit of several physical tests and measurements will 
be available for examination. 


Therapeutics. (Room 10) 


Presiding: Dr. C. J. Prohaska, State Education Department, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 








PRE-CONVENTION SESSION 
DANCE SECTION 


The Dance Section of the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education is sponsoring a pre-conven- 
tion session for instruction in the dance prior to the 
national convention. 

Place: North Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Time: Noon of April 19 through noon of April 20. 
Instruction will be offered in: 

“Social Dance,” Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago. 

“Modern Dance Techniques and Composition,” Evelyn 

Davis, Washington, D. C. 
“Folk Dance,” Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State 
College for Women. 

Round Table Discussion in Problems in Dance. 

For particulars write to Miss Dudley Ashton, 546 South 
First Street, Louisville, Kentucky, enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 








“Low Back Pain,” Dr. Herbert E. Hipps, F.A.C.S., Marlin Hot 
Wells Foundation for Crippled Children, Marlin, Texas. 
“The Relationship of Physical Therapy to Physical Education 
in the Public Schools,” Dr. Thomas Wheeldon, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


2:00-5:00 p.m. Women’s Athletics Section Demonstrations. 


I. Sports Demonstration. (Atlanta Athletic Club) 

(2:00-3:50) 

Presiding: Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“Teaching Devices for Group Tennis Instruction,” Helen 
Driver, University of Wisconsin. 

“Demonstration of Basketball Officiating,” Elizabeth Yeend 
Meyers, New York University. 

“Fundamentals of Golf,” (Demonstrator to be announced). 

“Teaching Procedures for Developing Badminton Funda- 
mentals,” Dorothy Davis, The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. 


II. Swimming Demonstration. (Atlanta Athletic Club Swim- 
ming Pool) (4:00-5:00) 
Presiding: Frances A. Greenwood, University of Alabama. 
“Use of Student Assistants in Teaching Large Swimming 
Classes,” Harriett Haynes, Agnes Scott College. 
“Recreational Games in the Water,” Katherine Whitney 
Curtis, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 








TUESDAY - APRIL 19 - 








ATLANTA 


TED SHAWN 


AND HIS MEN DANCERS 
8:45 p.m. - 
PRICES: $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, $ .55 including Tax 
Make reservations now by mail and avoid disappointments. 


Checks or Money Orders made payable to 


DANCE CONCERTS — 1251 Peachtree Street — Atlanta, Ga. 


Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for forwarding of tickets. 
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“Advanced Diving,’ Fred Lanoue, 
Technology, Atlanta. 

“Formation Swimming,” Betty Washburn, Florida State 
College for Women. 

“Recreational Games of the Athletic Type,” Elsa Schneider, 
Shorewood Schools, Milwaukee. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Discussion Groups. 
(Rooms and Subjects to be announced) 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Council, American Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education (Room 10) 


6:30 p.m. American Academy of Physical Education. (Dinner Meet- 
ing.) 


8:00 p.m. “Heaven Bound.” (Big Bethel Church) 
10:00 p.m. Dance. (Shrine Mosque) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of Executive Committee. (Room 2) 


9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping. (Room 10) 

Presiding: Martin J. Feely, Director, Life’s Summer Camps 
for Boys. 

“The National Park Service and Camping,” Julian H. Salo- 
mon, Field Coordinator, National Park Service. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Presiding: Barbara Ellen Joy, The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, 
Wisconsin. 


Dance. (O’Keefe Junior High School) 
Presiding: Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monticello College. 
Panel Discussion: ‘“‘The Dance in the Development of Regional 
Culture and Art.” 
Discussion Leader: Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools. 
Panel Members: 
Aesthetics: Dr. George W. Beiswanger, Monticello Col- 
lege. 
Art: To be announced. 
Dance: Janet Cumming, State University of Iowa; Dr. 
Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State Teachers College for 
Women; Hermine Sauthoff, New York University; Nora 
Staael, Sweet Briar College; Emma Waterman, New York 
Public Schools. 
Music: To be announced. 
Physical Education: Dr. David K. Brace, University of 
Texas; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 
Summarizer: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 


Private Schools. (Rooms 14-16) 
Presiding: Captain William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh. 
“Health, Physical Education, and the Administrator,” Major 
W. R. Brewster, Georgia Military Academy, College Park. 
Discussion and questions. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


Public Schools. (Congregational Church A) 

Presiding: Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Baltimore. 

“Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys.” Panel discus- 
sion as a result of questionnaires to 200 city administrators. 

Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts, Chairman; 
Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri; Vaughn S. 
Blanchard, Detroit, Michigan; M. H. Trieb, Los Angeles, 
California; Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Research. (Congregational Church B) 
Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women. 
“An Analysis of the Components of Tests of Semi-circular 
Canal Function, and of Static and Dynamic Balance,” 
Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 


“Measuring Attitudes Towards Physical Education Activi- 


ties,’ Dr. Ralph W. Leighton, University of Oregon. 











“A Summary of Researches on the Effects of the U 
Tobacco,” Dr. Arthur H_ Steinhaus. George Wit, 
College, Chicago. Tams 

“Areas for Future Research in Physical Education.” 
Darwin A. Hindman, University of Missouri. 
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Teacher Training-Physical Education. 


(Georgian Terrace Hotel p; 
ing Room) el Din. 


Presiding: Henry M. Foster, University of Washington, 

“The Status of Educat:onal Psychology in Teacher Educatig 
—What Shall We Teach?” Dr. Jackson R. Sharman Uni 
versity of Alabama. ia 

Discussion: Led by Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State 
College for Women. 

“The Status of Safety Education in the Public Schools— 
What Should Be Done About It in the Professional Edu. 
cation of Teachers of Health and Physical Education» 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Health and Phys. 
ical Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 3 

Discussion: Led by Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University, 


9:00-10:45 a.m. Demonstration for the Untrained Elementary School 
Teacher. (10th School Auditorium) 


Presiding: Margaret Patrick, Supervisor of Elementary Physi- 
cal Education, Houston, Texas. 


“Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher,” (Speaker to 
be announced). 

Demonstration of physical education activities by Atlanta 
school children—on three levels—grades 1, 3, and 5, and in 
a situation with meager equipment, untrained teachers. 
and no direction. Teachers: 1st grade, Sarah Pierce; 3rq 
grade, Betty Morse; 5th grade, Ione Thompson. 

Discussion of demonstration. 

(Mimeographed material will supplement the demonstration.) 


9:00-10:45 a.m. The Educational Administrator and the Program of 

Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. (Egyptian 

Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 

Presiding: (To be announced). 

“The Educational Administrator and the Health Education 
Program,” Dr. Edna W. Bailey, University of California, 
Berkeley, (Chairman, Division of Health Education of 
the American Association for Health and Physical Edv- 
cation.) 

“The Educational Administrator and the Recreation Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University (Chair- 
man, Division of Recreation of the American Association 
for Health and Physical Education.) 

“The Educational Administrator and the Physical Education 
Program,” Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, (Chairman, Division of Physical 
Education of the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education.) . 

“From the Administrator’s Point of View,” Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Meeting of Legislative Board, Women’s Athletics 
Section. (Room 1-2) 


11:00 A.M.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 
(Egyptian Rooms, Fox Theatre Building) 


Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, 
President, American Association for Health and Physical 
Education. 

“The Utilization of Natural Leadership in the Development 
of Community Programs of Education and Recreation,” 
Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon to A. S. Barnes and Company’s Authors. 


12:30-4:00 P.M. 
¥. Ww. &. a. 


National Association of Employed Officers of the 
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April 14, 15, 16, 1938 


Southwest District Association Convention 


Newhouse Hotel 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Affiliated Meeting: National Recreation Association, Western Division, April 13, 14, 15 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


4:00 p.M. Business meeting, Executive Committee. (Venetian Room) 
6:30 p.M. Banquet and Ball. (Mirror and Maple Rooms) 
Joint session with Recreation Conference. 
Master of Ceremonies: Reverend A. E. Butcher, Chairman, 
Salt Lake City Recreation Council. 
Word of Greeting: Hon. Henry H. Blood, Governor of Utah. 
Address: (To be selected). 
9:00 p.M. Dancing. (Rose Room) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast meeting of Women’s Division of National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation. (Beau Brummel Hotel) 

Send reservations to Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. 

9:00 A.M. Major Students’ Conference. 

Chairman: Charles J. Hart, Brigham Young University. 

Discussion Leader: W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California. 

9:00 a.M. Recreation Section. 

Section Chairman: Walter L. Scott, Director Municipal and 
School Recreation, Long Beach, California. 

Panel Discussion, ‘““Coeducational Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in the Secondary School Program.” 

Chairman: Eugene L. Roberts, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Members: Bernice Thomas, Lincoln High School, Salt Lake 
City; Frank Harnett, Recreation Department, Long Beach, 
California; Mary Hauverman, Oakland High School; 
Leona Holbrook. Brigham Young University; Glen Worth- 
ington, Logan High School; Louise S. Cobb, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Topics for Discussion: 

Recent Trends in Coeducational Physical Education and 
Recreation Programs; Specific Aims, Objectives, and 
Outcomes of Program; Experiments and Experiences in 
Coeducational Physical Education and Recreation Ac- 
tivities. 

Business. 

9:00 A.M. Recreation Conference Session on Camping. 


10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Joint session with Recreation Group 
Presiding Chairman: Charles W. Davis, President. 
“Responsibility of Physical Education to the Recreation 
Program,” Walter L. Scott, Director of Municipal and 
School Recreation, Long Beach. 


President C. W. Davis 





Sec.-Treas. Catherine Worthingham 


“Educational Responsibility of a Recreation Department,” 
George Hjelte, Superintendent of Recreation, Los Angeles. 
“Reorganization of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and Its Significance to Recreation,” N. P. Neilson, 
Associate Professor Physical Education, Stanford Univ. 
12:30 P.M. Joint Friendship Luncheon. 

Chairman: Alice O. Bronson, President Utah Health and 
Physical Education Association. 

Introduction of and Brief Response from Presidents of State 
Associations or Their Representatives: Ina S. Gittings, 
Arizona; Frances Humphrey, Nevada; Cecil F. Martin, 
California; Nelson Tydings, New Mexico. 

“Trends in Physical Education Abroad—What Implications 
for America?” Rosalind Cassidy, Chairman Physical Edu- 
cation Division, Mills College. 

2:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Women’s Athletics. (Deseret Gymnasium, College Avenue and 

East South Temple) 

Chairman: Hazel J. Cubberley, Southwest District Chairman, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Discussion: “Playdays and Interschool Competition,’ Mae B. 
Simas, University of Nevada. 

Panel Members: Emily D. Cost, Nina Murphy, Jane Shurmer, 
Orsie M. Thomson. 

“Promotion of Recreational Sports on a State-wide Basis,” 
Bernice Moss, State Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Utah. 

“Basketball: Essential Differences between the Two-Court and 
the Three-Court Game for Girls of Different Age Levels,” 
Marjorie E. Fish, University of Southern California. 

Demonstration of Individual Sports: archery, badminton, 
bowling, fencing, ping-pong, paddle tennis, ring tennis, 
handball, tetherball, shuffleboard, swimming, golf, tennis. 

Chairman: Bernice N. Thomas, Lincoln High School, Salt 
Lake City. Assisted by: Ardelle Carlson, Blenda Carlson, 
Ruth Crow, Rose Kirkham, Ruth Marquess, Erma Mur- 
doch, Lucile Murdoch, Dorothy Richmond, Marguerite 
Riley, Mardie Robinson, Beulah Smertz, Shelah Wood- 
land, Mrs. E. G. Richards. 

Men’s Athletics. 

Section Chairman: R. H. Lavik, Arizona State Teachers 
College. 

Presiding: Delbert D. Young, President Utah Coaches Ass’n. 

“The Relationship of the Physical Education Class, the In- 
tramural Program, and Competitive Athletics,” Dudley S. 
DeGroot, San Jose State College. 





Convention Manager Bernice Moss 

















“Some Objectives of Intramural Sports,’ Paul R. Washke, 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Oregon. 

Discussion Panel: Glen Worthington, Logan High School; 
R. H. Lavik, Arizona State Teachers College; Howard B. 
Linford, Branch Agricultural College. 

“Health Protection of Athletes,” (speaker to be announced). 

Discussion Panel: D. R. Mitchell, Executive Secretary, Utah 
High School Athletic Association; Delbert D. Young, Davis 
High School. 


Research. 

Section Chairman: James W. Coleman, University of Nevada. 

Informal Discussion: “Research Techniques in Test Construc- 
tion,” conducted by Frederick W. Cozens, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

“Findings from Recent Studies of American Adolescents as 
Guides for the Reorganization of Secondary School Physi- 
cal Education” Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College. Discussion. 

“Organization for Cooperative Research,” N. P. Neilson, 
Stanford University. Discussion. 

“Testing Cardiac Function,” followed by a demonstration of 
the Cardio-Chronoscope (an instrument which auto- 
matically indicates on a dial the pulse rate at rest and 
during exercise), Franklin Henry, University of California, 

; Berkeley. 

Business. 


Therapeutics. 

Presiding Chairman: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

“Health Objectives for the Secondary School and College,” 
Edna W. Bailey, M. D., University of California, Berkley. 

“The Mental Hygiene Phases of the Therapeutics Program,” 
James Houloose, M. D., Supervisor Health Service De- 
partment, Long Beach City Schools. 

“Posture Techniques and the School Program,” Sue Roen, 
Director, Department of Physiotherapy, Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital School, Los Angeles. 

Discussion Leaders: Mrs. J. A. Graves, St. Lukes Clinic, San 
Francisco; H. L. Marshall, M.D., University of Utah; Lu- 
cille Verhulst, Whittier College. 


7:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding Chairman: Charles H. Skidmore, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Utah. 

| “The 1939 Convention of the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, a Department of the National 
Education Association,’ Charles W. Davis, President 
Southwest District. 

Panel Discussion: “Problems in Physical Education.” 

Chairman: N. P. Neilson, Associate Professor Physical Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 

Panel Members: W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Frederick W. Cozens, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Ina Gittings, University of Arizona; Charlotte 
Stewart, Salt Lake City Schools; Charles J. Hart, Brigham 
Young University; Chester Scranton, University of Ne- 
vada; Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 


10:00 p.m. Informal Reception given by Salt Lake City Physical Edu- 
cation Teachers. 


| SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast and Business Meeting of Southwest District. 
Chairman: Charles W. Davis, President. 


SECTION MEETINGS 





9:15 A.M. 
Dance. 
Section Chairman: Lucile Czarnowski, University of California. 
Greetings: Myrtle Clancy Knudson, University of Utah. 
National and District News Announcements. 
Introduction of State Chairmen. 
Demonstration-Discussion, “Selected Principles Governing the 
Development of Dance Movement.” 
Chairman: Margaret Jewell, Stanford University, assisted by 
Lucile Czarnowski. 
Delegates attending this meeting are invited to bring a dance 
costume or bathing suit and prepare to participate. 

































































Dance Exhibit, Mezzanine, Hotel Newhouse. 


Health Education. 

Section Chairmen: Bernice Moss, State Director Hea} 
ical Education, and Recreation, Utah. 
Panel Discussion: “The School Health Prog 

We Improve it?” 

Chairman: H. L. Marshall, M.D., Director Department Health 
and Physical Education, University of Utah. 

Panel Members: Ina §S. Gittings, University of Arizona: 
James Houloose, M. D., Long Beach City Schools; Clain 
Colestock, Pasadena City Schools; Catherine Worthing. 
ham, Stanford University; Edna W. Bailey, M. D., Un. 
versity of California, Berkeley, Chairman Health Educa. 
tion Division of A.A.H.P.E.; Mary McQuillen, District 
Supervisor of Nurses, Utah State Board of Health; ¢. 1 
Anderson, Professor Public Health and Hygiene, Utah 
State Agricultural College. 


th ’ Phys. 


ram—How Can 


Teacher Training. 
Section Charman: W. H. Orion, State Director Physical ang 
Health Education, California. 
Chairman of meeting: Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara. 
“How May Teacher Training in Physical and Health Eqy. 
cation be Improved?” 
From the standpoint of: 
“The Physical Education Teacher,” Jack Squires 
Roosevelt High School, Salt Lake City. 
“The Supervisor,” C. C. Christiansen, Director. 
School Physical Education and Municipal Recreation, 
Santa Barbara. 
“The Teacher-Training Institution, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
“The School Administrator,’ E. Allen Bateman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Logan, Utah. 
Discussion. 


Public Schools. 

Section Chairman: Grover A. Gates, Director Camp Trinity, 
Fresno, California. 

“Public School Physical and Health Education—1939 Model,” 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California, Chair- 
man Committee on Curriculum Research, College Physical 
Education Association. 

Mr. LaPorte will review and summarize the work of 
the Curriculum Research Committee. 

Discussion. 


11:10 AM. GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: Bernice Moss, State Director Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Utah. 

“The Problems of Education and Health Significant to the 
Doctor, the Nurse, and the Physical Educator,” Edna W. 
Bailey, M. D., University of California, Berkeley. 

“The School Physician an Educator and the Physical Educator 
Trained in the Health Sciences,’ Helen B. Pryor, M. D., 
Stanford University. Paper to be presented by Maud 
Knapp, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Stanford University. 


” 


Louise S. Cobb. 





12:45 p.m. Luncheon of Levity. 
Chairman: Charles W. Davis, President Southwest District. 
“To Be or Not To Be—A Good Physical Education Teacher,” 
G. Ottinger Romney, Director Adult Education, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


2:45 p.m. Dance Drama presented by University of Utah chapter of 
Orchesis, National Dance Society. (Kingsbury Hall, University of 
Utah Campus.) 

Myrtle Clancy Knudson, Director. 
Delegates admitted free of charge upon presentation of con- 
vention badge. 


2:45 p.M. Hospitality Tour of Salt Lake City. 
Cars by courtesy General Motors. 


Affiliated Meeting. Phi Delta Pi, National Physical Education 
Fraternity, will hold a regional meeting Friday, April 15, at 
6:00 P.M. 
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Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 








University M.A. 1937. Assistant Professor, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Goucher College. Jobs with N.S.W.A.: Maryland 
State Basketball Chairman, 1929-1930. Chairman, Baltimore Board 
of Womens B.B. officials, 1930-1931. Member of Basketball Com- 
mittee 1930-1933. Member of Examining Committee of W.N.O.R. 
C. 1933-1935; Chairman 1935-1937. Chairman W.N.O.R.C. 
1937—. 











Rachel Jane Benton 

Convention. Splendid provision has been made for the 
demonstration session at the Atlanta convention. 

One of the most stimulating sessions will be the open forum 
on “Section Business and Related Problems.” Elinor Schroeder, 
National Chairman, will preside. At this meeting opportunity will 
be given for everyone interested in womens’ athletics to take part 
in the discussion of the Section’s program and policies, and to 
vote on the election of officers. Instead of verbal reports, written 
reports of all branches of the National Section on Womens’ Ath- 
letics will be distributed to the audience. Group meetings will be 
held with the chairmen of the various Rules committees for in- 
terpretation and discussion of rules. 

The ballot below has been inserted in the JourNnat so that 
any members of the National Section on Women’s Athletics who 
this year are unable to attend the convention in Atlanta, may, 
if they so desire, cast their votes for the people they would like 
to see elected. The privilege of writing in other nominees and 
voting for them is also accorded. Ballots may be mailed to Eline 
von Borries, The Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia, and marked 
“Hold.” 

Qualifications of the nominees follow. 

For Chairman— 


Mora Crossman. Sargent College of Physical Education, 1918. 
Western Maryland College, B. A. 1935. Has been with the Play- 
ground Athletic League of Maryland since 1920. Field leader 
for Girls’ Activities, P.A.L., 1924-1938. Supervisor of Playgrounds 
and Recreation Centers for Baltimore and Baltimore County, 
1938—. Chairman of Eastern District, N.S.W.A., 1935-1937. 
Member of Volleyball Committee, 1929—, Chairman 1933-1935. 
President of Maryland Physical Education Association, 1937-1938. 

Jane Shurmer. Wellesley College B. A. 1926, M.A. 1927. Jobs 
with N.S.W.A.: Iowa State Chairman of Basketball, 1930-1934. 
Members of Examining Committee, Women’s National Officials’ 
Rating Committee, 1931-1934. Member of Field Hockey Com- 
mittee, 1932-33; Chairman, 1934-1938. Secretary of N.S.W.A., 
1936-1938. Chairman of Camping Section of A.A.H.P.E. 1936- 
1938. 

For Members-at-large— 


Mary E. Korn. The Ohio State University, B.S. 1930. Chair- 
man of Girls Physical Education, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Jobs with N.S.W.A.: Individual Sports Com- 
mittee, Chairman of Tennis 1934-36. Chairman of Individual 
Sports Committee, 1936-1938. 

Wilhelmine Meissner. Savage School for Physical Education, 
1927. New York University, B.S., 1929; M.A. 1932. Chairman, 
Department of Physical Education for Girls, Bayside High School, 
L. 1, N. Y. Jobs with N.S.W.A.: Members of Content Committee, 
1934-1935. Member of Field Hockey Committee, 1930-1932. 
Member of Soccer Committee, 1933-34. Member of Basketball 
Committee, 1934-1936; Chairman, 1936-38. Member of N.Y. B.B. 
Examining Committee 1925—. Chairman of Eastern District, 
NS.W.A., 1933-1935. 


Elizabeth Yeend Meyers. Oberlin College, B.A. 1928. New 
York University, M.A. 1931. Chairman of the Undergraduate 
Women’s Health and Physical Education Department, School of 
Education, N.Y.U. (appointed 1931). Jobs with N.S.W.A.: Mem- 
ber of Basketball Committee 1937-1938. National Basketball 
Official Judge 1933-1937. Basketball Rating Committee for Offi- 
cials in N.Y. 1931—; Chairman 1934-36. Field Hockey Commit- 
tee, 1938—. Member of Finance and Policy Committee, 1937—. 
Member of Subcommittee for “The National Study of Professional 
Education in Health and Physical Education,” 1936—. 

Dorothy Tapley. Mount Holyoke College, B.A. 1926. Boston 
School of Physical Education, 1928. Teachers College, Columbia 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
Ballot - 1938 

To vote for any person whose name appears on this 
ballot mark a cross(x) with black ink or black lead pencil 
in the square at the left of the name of such person. Sign 
name in place provided. 
Chairman: (Vote for one only) 

(J Mora Crossman, Playground Athletic League, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

[) Jane Shurmer, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

O 

O 
Legislative Board: (Vote for two only) 

(] Mary E. Korn, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

() Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High School, Bayside, 
i... t., M.. ¥. 

[] Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, School of Education, 
New York University, N. Y. C. 

(J Dorothy Tapley, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

O 


O 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE. 
Member of A.A.H.P.E.(V).... 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
Women’s Athletic Section 


Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women 
$.60 ($.50 in lots of ten’or more) 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
Games for Large Groups 
Badminton Techniques 
$.15 each ($1.50 per dozen) 


NEW Volleyball Techniques 
$.10 each ($1.00 per dozen) 


Corecreation at the High School Level 
$.20 ($2.00 per dozen) 
Bibliography on Sports 
$1.00 
Coming Soon: 


Demonstrations and Assemblies 


ORDER FROM 
Elizabeth Noyes, Sales Representative 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Money must accompany order. Stamps will be 
accepted for orders of less than one dollar. 


















































George Wittich celebrated his eightieth birthday on De- 
cember 18 in Milwaukee at the Milwaukee Turnverein Hall. 
Many of his old friends and acquaintances were present. 
Even several of his former pupils from St. Louis, Missouri, 
came up to attend the affair. Although he has been retired 
for the last thirteen years, he is still coaching fencing for 
boys and girls in the West Division High School in Milwau- 
kee just as a hobby. His boys’ team for the past three years 
has won the state high school championship. For the past 
two summers he has traveled in Europe, and again intends to 
sail for Europe in May. 

George Wittich is one of the great pioneers in our pro- 
fession and was one of the first to receive an honor award 
from our national organization. 

‘se 2 

Professor Bernie Shively has been appointed Athletic Director 

of the University of Kentucky. 
2 & 

Honorary Master’s degrees in Physical Education have 
been conferred upon Messrs. Paul Krimmel, Syracuse; 
Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia; August H. Pritzlaff, Chica- 
go; Wm. K. Streit, Cincinnati; and Martin H. Trieb, Los 
Angeles, by the Indianapolis Normal College. Heartiest con- 
gratulations to these city administrators who for years have 
been developing splendid educational programs. 

* * * 

A most interesting study has come from the Office of Educa- 
tion entitled Physical Education In Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion— pamphlet No. 82. It shows that physical education is re- 
quired in over 90 per cent coeducational colleges and universities. 
“Of the coeducational institutions, 267, or 65 per cent, responded 
to our inquiry. Five, or about 2 per cent of these, do not have 
an organized program of physical education. . . . Participation 
in physical activities is required of men in 241 (90 per cent) of 
these institutions and of women in 245 (about 91 per cent). 
In 4 other universities it is required of men exempt from military 
training.” 

a oe 

Charles J. Kraft, Jr., Assistant Director of Health and 
Physical Education in the New York City Schools, has been 
elected President of the New York Health and Physical 
Education Association. Helen H. Mars was appointed chair- 
man of the important Legislative Committee. 

: *£ & 

George E. Schlafer, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Indiana University, is making a very interesting state-wide survey 
of high school intramurals. 

i Se 

A. S. Barnes and Co. is celebrating its 100th anniversary. 
We congratulate John Barnes Pratt and his staff, on the oc- 
casion of this birthday, for their fine contribution to the 
literature of our field. Luncheons in honor of the occasion 
are being given to Barnes’ authors at several of the conven- 
tions this year. 

* = & 

You are invited to participate in the Sixteen Annual National 
Public Parks and Playgrounds Tennis Championships sponsored 
by the National Public Parks and Playgrounds Tennis Association 
and sanctioned by the United States Lawn Tennis Association— 
conducted by the Los Angeles Municipal Tennis Association of 
the Department of Playground and Recreation at Griffith Play- 
ground Tennis Courts, Los Angeles, California, August 15 to 21, 
inclusive. 


i se * 


The people traveling from the North and Middle West 
on their way to the convention in Atlanta ought to be urged 
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to drop in to see the wonderful plant being complete 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. That is go 
be a real physical education building in addition to x 
indoor athletics in an admirable way. 

They should also try to visit the University of Florida, 
the “most beautiful campus in America,” and inspect the 
unique and commendable program of physical education be- 
ing developed in the laboratory schools in connection wit, 
this institution. 


at the 
INg to 
eTving 


* * * 





Professor E. C. Davis of the Pennsylvania State College jg 
on sabbatical leave, spending his time touring the country 
teaching the first term of the summer at the University of Wash. 
ington and later at the University of Southern California. 

. ee oe 


Mr. Cecil F. Martin, Director of Recreation and Physica 
Education, Pasadena, California, is President of the Califor. 
nia Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreg. 
tion. They plan to hold their annual meeting April 9 jp 
Pasadena. A very fine program has been arranged for this 
very fine state Association which is going places and doing 
things. 

cs * 

Teachers College, Columbia University, is putting on its 
regular Nineteenth Camp Leadership Course, which began March 
7. It is conducted by Teachers College in cooperation with leaders 
of various organizations interested in camping. Dr. F. W. Maroney 
is director of this splendid array of talent. 

“_ e «@ 


W. B. Saunders Company is celebrating its 50th anniver. 
sary. We congratulate Mr. E. R. Zieber and his staff, on the 
occasion of this birthday, for the many splendid medical 
books coming from this publishing house. 

nese 

Hartley J. Price, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, now has as one of his duties the title of 
Director of Intramural Sports and also was responsible for the 
very fine pageantry which was carried on during the football 
games the past season. 

: -: «= 

H. S. DeGroat, Springfield College, is making a very inter- 
esting study of athletic programs (intercollegiate and intra- 
mural) in universities and colleges. A similar survey was 
made in 1936 and the results were published in the Proceed- 
ings of the College Physical Education Association. 

* * * 

Mr. T. C. Ferguson, State Director of Maryland, held a series 
of four regional meetings that covered that state in the launching 
of a statewide program for health and physical education. These 
meetings were attended by county and city superintendents, re- 
presentatives of teacher-training institutions, and health and 
physical education people. The State Department of Education 
has published “Badge Test Activities For Girls and Boys.” Mary- 
land is developing some new high schools with fine facilities and 
in some of the more progressive high schools a daily physical 
education period of sixty minutes is being given. 

* * * 


Cincinnati, under the leadership of William K. Streit, is 
doing some splendid things in the fields of co-physical educa- 
tion and corecreation in all the grades. 

a + * 

F. M. Hemphill, formerly an instructor at the University of 
Texas, is now Health Education Consultant with the State De- 
partment of Health. H. L. Berridge, formerly of Edinburg, 
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is taking Mr. Hemphill’s place this year at the University. 
Ruth Bass, who completed her Doctor’s degree work at the 
aaciidiy of Iowa, is a new Assistant Professor of Physical 


i the staff of the University of Texas. 
Education on ae tae 


Texas, 


H. K. Parker is doing a splendid job as director of the 
Windsor Community Center at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
among the colored people. Mr. Parker, a trained Physical 
education leader, is doing an excellent community-wide, 
recreation organization job. Mary Coleman speaks highly of 


i rd and achievements. 
his reco ae 


Harry J. Rockefeller, Assistant Director of Physical Education, 
Rutgers University, is doing much to develop a splendid intra- 
mural program and a wide participation by everyone in some 

sercise and sport. 
form of exercis po a 

The Department of Physical Education and Athletics for 
Men at the University of Minnesota will offer a five-year 
curriculum in physical education leading to the M. Ed. de- 
gree in physical education. This degree will be administered 
through the College of Education. 

* * * 


A. F. Brainard, Director of Physical Education, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, is on leave of absence to attend 
New York University studying toward his degree of doctor of 
education. 

* * * 

The November “News Letter” of the New Jersey Physical 
Education Association contains some excellent articles. New 
Jersey should be proud of its News Letter and the Associa- 
tion is one of the best and strongest in the country. 

*x * * 

Miss Louise Freer has gotten out an interesting little state- 
ment on the “Regulations of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women,” University of Illinois. 

* * * 

The Louisiana State Department of Education (Jess Hair, 
State Director) has adopted a regulation requiring that all 
teachers in both elementary and high schools have a minimum 
of nine semester hours in health and physical education. This 
is a very high standard. Congratulations! 

* * * 


The University of Illinois is rebuilding its ice rink at a 
cost of between $30,000 and $50,000. 
* * * 


I have just received from the American Olympic Com- 
mittee their splendid printed report on the XIth Olympiad 
held at Berlin and the IVth Olympic Winter Games at 
Garmisch. This complete publication gives all the informa- 
tion and is profusely illustrated. 

* * * 

Bernice Moss, State Director of Utah, and the directors of 
teacher training of the state universities are cooperating on a 
splendid program of teacher training for (a) the classroom 
teacher, (b) the multiple teacher, (c) the full-time teacher. 

. + = 

The Chicago Park District in its splendid modern recrea- 
tion series—sports analysis group—has published a booklet 
on “Badminton,” beautifully illustrated. These publications 
are quite unique and the one on badminton gives all the 
playing techniques and official rulings and is illustrated with 
twenty-three series of slow motion pictures and seven 
diagrams, 

* * * 

A. W. Marsh, Director of Physical Education, Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Massachusetts, reports: “During the last ten years 
we have been participating in a building program including cage, 
gymnasium, a squash building, and a swimming pool. We have 
just completed the last unit, the swimming pool, and the plant 
is now functioning as a whole.” 

-- sm 

The following states are more or less actively interested in 
getting state directors for the first time: Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Arizona, Montana, Wisconsin. 
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A simple demonstration of 
the Onox sponge - rubber 
foot mat. No splash, no 
waste. Very simple, eco- 
nomical, effective. 


STEP ON IT! 


“How can Athlete's Foot be stamped out?” 


That question is asked more today than ever, 
because, in spite of the many “preventives” em- 
ployed, Athlete’s Foot is becoming more and 
more prevalent. 


What is the answer? 


The consistent, unvaried success of Onox 
indicates that there is only one answer, to wit: 


Athlete's Foot can only be stamped out by 
immunizing the skin. And that is what Onox 
and Onox alone achieves. 


Athlete's Foot fungi are everywhere, as com- 
mon as dust. It does little good, therefore, to kill 
a few of them with disinfectants on the feet. That 
is a hopeless procedure. 


Onox conditions the skin, immunizing it 
against all fungi. Thus it makes barefoot walk- 
ing perfectly safe anywhere. 


For full details as to how effectively Onox is 
working in some 550 schools, clubs, gymnasi- 
ums, etc., simply write your name and address 
below and mail to Department 89 D. 


ONOX 


San Francisco, Calif., or New Haven, Conn. 














“How We Do It” 


Popularizing College Physical Education Through the 
Double Period 

UESTIONNAIRE studies have been made from time to time 
Q regarding the attitude of college women toward the re- 
quired physical education program. Most of these studies have 
revealed that the majority of students favor the requirement. 
This is essentially gratifying since one of the primary objectives 
of physical education is the development of desirable attitudes 
in regard to physical activity. Of the minority group not favor- 
ing a requirement, available data seem to indicate that certain 
factors common to most situations are responsible for this nega- 
tive reaction. Alden, in her study of college girls’ attitude toward 
the required physical education programs, reports that “analysis 
of data received indicates that inconvenience of dressing and un- 
dressing and not time enough for dressing, with the resultant 
feeling of untidiness, are the most frequent influences that help 
to establish unfavorable attitudes toward physical activity.” One 
familiar with the women’s program needs little objective evidence 
to recognize this obvious problem. It has been present for years. 

Our experience in remedying this situation at the University 
of Michigan has led us to believe that the solution is not so 
difficult to attain on the average college campus. Over a long 
period of time, frequent discussions had centered on this problem 
but no action resulted, because the programming difficulties 
seemed insurmountable. An anticipated change in the require- 
ment actually forced the issue and caused us to experiment with 
the double period program. 

During the first registration period there was some doubt in 
the minds of all members of staff as to the feasibility of the plan. 
Classes were scheduled on the half hour, which meant that stu- 
dents enrolling in the physical education classes must have two 
consecutive free hours on their programs two days per week. 
No more difficulty was experienced in adjusting schedules under 
the new plan than in former years except for the occasional stu- 
dent in a special curriculum with long laboratory hours. This 
group of students (relatively few in number) is cared for through 
evening swimming, badminton, and tap dancing classes, which 
were on the schedule prior to this time. A few of this group are 
allowed to split like sections to provide placement for them. 

This plan has been in operation now for several years. 
Members of the staff are most.enthusiastic over the change 
and would be loath to return to the former schedule despite the 
fact that at that time the requirement was for two years. The 
change has eliminated many of the undesirable features which 
tend to build up negative attitudes. The longer periods provide 
sufficient time for instruction and create an atmosphere more 
conducive to the development of recreational interests. The half 
hour both before and after the actual participation period elimi- 
nates the usual frantic rush of getting to the gymnasium or field 
and reporting to the next scheduled classroom on time. This 
factor in itself recommends the plan. Experts in mental health 
decry the increased tempo of modern living as detrimental to 
human welfare and incidentally to social progress. A professional 
group whose chief conceern is individual well-being must give 
cognizance to such admonitions. A health program which does 
not recognize best practices may well be of questionable value. 

Since the double period has been operative no attempt has 
been made to determine student attitude in regard to the re- 
quirement. Such a study was made in 1932, but since other 
factors have not remained constant, a new survey could but 
reveal student opinion of the present program. Subjectively, we 
believe it meets with approval. Practically, we know it offers 
many advantages from the standpoint of the instructor, in addi- 
tion to eliminating the most conspicuous factors which tend to 
make the physical education program at college level unpopular. 

Laurie E. Campbell 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

















UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








York Harbor Girls’ Sport Class 


HYSICAL education offers innumerable Possibilities in te 

of summer employment to enterprising persons. One a 
possibility, and one which is no longer an experiment but ‘uch 
full-fledged institution, is the Girls’ Sport Class at York Habe. 
Maine. In June, 1938, it will begin its thirteenth consecutive y ; 
of existence under the direction of Miss Myra L. Manchester ang 
her assistant. 

It is not a camp, yet offers most of the valuable features 
of camp experience to girls whose parents, having comfortable 
if not luxurious summer homes, wish their children to remain at 
home with the family. All of the facilities necessary for the carry. 
ing out of a well-rounded recreational program are freely available 
at York Harbor, and these combined with organization and 
imagination on the part of the leaders are all that are neces 
for a successful season. 

The director has always found it helpful to have a Sponsor 
or sponsors from among the well known summer residents, both 
as a means of contact and for passing on admissions into the 
club. The membership is fairly constant and seldom exceeds 
thirty. The fees vary in accordance with the number of 
in which the girl enrolls. 

Activities which can be held on the warm sandy beach are 
the delight of the younger group, consisting of girls from six to 
ten years of age. Many of the games which they love the mos 
they have originated or adapted to fit the particular conditions 
of the seashore. A treasure hunt or paper chase which sen¢ 
them scampering over the rocky cliffs is an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure, but perhaps the most popular pastime of all is listen. 
ing to the director tell of the exciting adventures of the fictitioys 
Jerry and Jo, who have become almost an institution after twelye 
years of immense popularity. Should rain make outdoor pursuits 
impossible, the class meets in the “apple tree play house” for g 
variety of indoor activities. 

The older group, including eleven to fifteen year olds, are 
beyond the Jerry and Jo stage, and are interested in individuaj 
sports such as swimming, canoeing, tennis, archery, or badminton, 
Twice each week swimming and diving instruction is given at 
a beautiful outdoor pool on an estate belonging to the family of 
one of the members. On the other three days the girls take 
a dip or a short swim in the cold, invigorating Atlantic. Red 
letter days are those when the surf is heavy and one may “ride” 
the waves. 

Friday is official picnic day for the older girls. At 10:30 am. 
they meet under the elm in the Marshall House Park or at the 
beach with well filled lunch baskets on one arm and swimming 
suits on the other. From there they are transported by station 
wagons or cars to the chosen site. A bright, warm day will find 
them at some spot along the coast line which has a small stretch 
of beach suitable for swimming. A climb to the top of Mt. 
Agamenticus or to some other familiar peak makes its appeal 
on a cool day when the water seems less inviting. After an after- 
noon of games, contests, or exploration, the weary picnickers are 
returned to the starting point where they are met and are taken 
home. 

The latter part of August is a busy time for the club. The 
annual swimming meet and tennis tournament are important 
events in which all the members of the club are scheduled to take 
part according to their ability. 

As the last activity of the season and as the culmination of 
their dramatic attempts, a three-act play or three one-act plays 
are produced, the proceeds of which are given to the York Village 
Hospital. 

Because the children of the rich are likely to have too little 
happy, normal recreational experience, and too much nurse or 
governess supervision, there is a definite need for this socializing 
type of activity. 

In short, both parents and children are glad, though for very 
different reasons, that York Harbor has a Girls’ Sport Class. 
Many other resorts need such a club and efficient leaders to put 
it over. 
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EUROPEAN 
DANCE TOUR 


with VITALIS L. CHALIF, B.A., LUB. 
and GLORIA GEHLEN CHALIF—of 
the Chalif School of Dance 


Arranged in conjunction with the famous Chalif School 
of Dance . . . including instruction aboard ship; 
at the Jooss Leeder School in Totnes, England; with 
Vic Wells, Idzekowski, Legat and Sylvestor in Lon- 
don; Von Laban and other masters in Paris. Per- 
formances by Scottish Highlanders at the Empire 
Exhibition, Glasgow; French folk dance festivals. 
A total of five weeks daily instruction, plus ample 
sightseeing. Sails June 24, Tourist Class. 52 days, 
$745. 


Certain colleges grant academic credits 
tor many of our“University Tours.” Write 


for Booklet 16-G . . .587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 














The New O.K. Dry Marker 
(PATENTED) 


With ADJUSTABLE CONTROL and 
QUICK SHUT-OFF LEVER on HANDLE. 








EASY to FILL and OPERATE. Holds 
50 Ibs. Marking Powder. 


EQUIPPED with OILLESS BEARINGS.: 
Has SPECIALLY DESIGNED Cast AGI- 
TATING ELEMENT. 


Wheels— 

1034” Dia. 
Tread—135” 
Weight—35 Ibs. 


NO BRUSHES, 
SCREENS 
or HOLES 
TO CLOG 


Has AUTOMATIC FREE WHEELING when pulled backward 
onto the field. 





The ONLY MARKER in which you can conveniently shut off 
and regulate the flow of material. 


NOT LIMITED to FINE DRY MATERIAL. 
Handles other materials as well as lime. 





EQUIP YOUR GROUNDS with OUR MACHINES and SAVE 
TIME and MARKING MATERIAL. 


H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. 


PALMS STA. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Doulle-Dutly 
Athletic Suits / 


AS A 2-PIECE SUIT 





The Smartest Idea 


in 25 Years 


WINNER 











for GYM wear and | 
all active sports 


AS A 3-PIECE SUIT 


for CAMP and 
CAMPUS, and after- 
school activities 


This smart ensemble of shirt, short and skirt does 
double-duty as a 2-piece suit for gym wear and as 
a 3-piece suit for street, class and spectator sports- 
wear. Economical, attractive, becoming, this new 
WINNER ensemble strikes a modern new note 
and appeals to teacher, student and parent alike. 


Made of the famous SANDEZE* sailcloth in 
our exclusive custom-dyed California colors, es- 
pecially processed to eliminate necessity of iron- 
ing after washing. Tub-proof, firmly stitched to 
resist rough and tumble wear. A worthy addition 
to the famous WINNER athletic suit line. Our 
representative, Mr. E. P. Tyler, will show these 
new suits at the Atlanta convention. BE SURE 
to see them and be informed on what’s new! 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY 


5l1l Venice Blvd. Los Angeles, California 


* ° 
See our SANDEZE BEACHWEAR adv. in MARCH 15TH VOGUE. 
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President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 

Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 

Member-at-Large—Willard W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Past President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

A bicycle safety campaign, recently organized by the Rogers 
Park Women’s Club and the Rogers Park Y.M.C.A., based its 
promotion of bike safety on the following 13-point pledge: Not 
to hitch on cars; not to ride at night without a front light and 
tail reflectors; not to ride in congested areas; to observe all 
traffic signals; not to ride “double” in town; to be courteous at 
all times; not to take tire caps from automobiles and other 
bicycles; not to park bicycles on sidewalks; not to ride another 
person’s bicycle without permission; to have bicycles under con- 
trol at all times; to keep brakes, lights, and steering mechanism 
in good condition; to help anyone in need; and to attend meet- 
ings of the safety campaign. 

Murray Wallace, Pekin, held his second Annual Gymnasium 
Circus before a record-breaking crowd in the Douglas School 
on February 16. 

Dedication ceremonies for the treatment pool for crippled 
children, located in the Freeman School, Rockford, Illinois, were 
observed January 9. The pool is for those who are physically 
handicapped and can be helped by hydrogymnastics. 

At Elgin, a Council of Sponsors of Clubs for Girls planned 
an ice carnival. The organizations taking part were: G.A.A., 
Tri-Y, Scouts, Hostess Club, Senior Science Club, and Home 
Economics Club. Tobogganing is on the sports program at Elgin. 

William H. Walker, principal of the grade school at Wash- 
burn for the past five or six years, recently realized one of his 
ambitions when their new auditorium-gymnasium was dedicated 
on February 11. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


The state association is recognizing and emphasizing two very 
significant criteria in judging its growth, namely: (1) new mem- 
bers and professionally alert and well-satisfied old members; (2) 
periodic, practical, and stimulating district meetings throughout 
the year for all of its members. 

The Indiana League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tions with a present membership of thirty-nine schools sponsors 
three large projects: (1) The publication of a newsletter, appro- 
priately called Sportingly Yours, about every six weeks which 
contains reports from all schools belonging to the league and 
any announcements or reports from the manager. Hammond 
G.A.A. has been responsible for the colorful and splendid issues 
this year. (2) Organization and administration of three annual 
playdays about the first week in May. State awards are made 
and an attempt is made to introduce new games and _ ideas 
to be carried back home. (3) Sponsorship of a summer camp for 
league members which aims to offer new games, to teach methods 
of making home game equipment, and to provide opportunities for 
the various schools represented to exchange ideas. Each G.A.A. 
may send two girls to this camp. 

The Wabash Valley High School Association voted at its 
winter meeting to add six-man football to its athletic program. 
The stage will be set April 15 for initial plans, when members 
of the physical education staff at Indiana State Teachers College, 
assisted by Franklin M. Beck of Boy’s Life Magazine and Le- 
land McCandless, organizer of six-man football leagues through- 
out the Midwest, will conduct a clinic on the six-man game. 





MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 

Many Michigan physical education teachers are Plannin 
attend the Mid-West and the National conventions jpn Chis b 
and Atlanta, Georgia. ago 

A very fine meeting of the Michigan Physical Educatig 
Association was held in Lansing on January 31 and the follo ma 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Agnes Anderson, Battle 
Creek, President; Frank Manley, Flint, Vice-President ; Florence 
Jack, Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. Vaughn Blanchard, De 
reported on the progress made toward the securing of a 
director of physical education. 

Michigan is proud of the response of the physical education 
teachers throughout the state in providing worth-while and valua. 
ble material for the “Michigan Physical Education News” A 
number of fine articles have been received for the March issue. 

The State Publicity Committee for the Association for Health 
and Physical Education consists of the following people from 
representative groups: Roy J. McMurray, State Chairman; Ge. 
trude Eppler, College Women, Ypsilanti; Frank Oktavec, Cg. 
lege Men, Detroit; Maragaret Dodge, Public School Women, Say. 
inaw; C. W. Beeman, Public School Men, Detroit; Louis Ho. 
way, Recreation, Ann Arbor; Charles Crittenden, Camp Leader, 
Saginaw; Dr. Don Gudakunst, Medical, Lansing; Margaret Rof. 
fington, Nutritional, Ypsilanti; C. E. Forsythe, State Athletic, 
Lansing; Grace Ryan, Girl Scout, Mt. Pleasant; Paul Sampson, 
Boy Scout, Ypsilanti; Harvey Spaulding, Y.M.C.A., Saginaw: 
Frank Manley, W.P.A. Recreation, Flint; Harold Copp, Nat, 
Tuberculosis Ass’n., Kalamazoo; Mrs. George Francis, P.TA, 
Saginaw. 








troit, 
State 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

Coach John H. More, Sciotoville High School, Portsmouth, 
has a remarkable program of teaching swimming throughout the 
summer at Dreamland Pool. One hundred and thirty six boys and 
girls were enrolled last summer. Thirty-four hundred have learned 
to swim in the past nine seasons. Inter-city meets in the county 
are conducted during the school season. 

Fifteen counties in the state have been designated by Lewis 
S. Moorehead, state supervisor, to develop model county-wide 
programs of physical and health education. The following com- 
mittees are to be set up among the teachers in each county: 
general organization and editing of county-wide program, analysis, 
activities, health instruction, health supervision and service, gen- 
eral policies, reading circle and reference materials, and elementary 
schools. This project will stimulate all counties to bring about 
a fully developed program. 

An analysis of the programs of each school in the state is 
being made this winter by the state supervisor. Such items as 
teaching staff, equipment, health supervision, health service, health 
instruction, physical education, and printed programs are to be 
listed by all principals. Besides giving the supervisor a check on 
each school it will serve to interest each school in self-analysis. 


WISCONSIN 
Marie Adams 

The Milwaukee promotional physical education dinner was 
held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, February 22. Robert Lewis, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Milwaukee, was chairman of 
arrangements. The program consisted of addresses giving the 
viewpoints of the administrator and the representatives of Parent 
Teachers Council, American Legion, and Juvenile Delinquency. 
Entertainment was furnished by Esther Heiden’s North Division 
High School girls in the Schuhplattler dance, Erv Gerber’s Mil- 
waukee West Division High gym team, a gym team from the 
Milwaukee Turnverein, Albert Reichman’s demonstration lesson 
in rhythmic gymnastics, and the Milwaukee Players who pre- 
sented a Minuet under the direction of Jean Preece. One hundred 
forty-seven attended the dinner; 90 physical education teachers 
and directors, 18 administrators, 4 school board members, 8 
classroom teachers, 1 nurse, 1 dentist, and 20 other guests. 

This is the first of a series of dinners to be sponsored through- 
out the state. Plans are being made to hold dinners in Kenosha 
and Portage very soon. 






HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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News from the % 
% Dance Section 




















Charlotte MacEwan 


From the news items which have been sent in during the past 
two months, one notes two significant trends: the increasing 
correlation of groups and departments within the educational 
institution, the interest and demand for dance organizations in 
the community ; and the recurrence of American and social themes 
in dance composition. 

The Washington (D.C.) Dance Association was organized in 
the fall of 1937 and is open to all who are sincerely interested in 
furthering dance as an art. Advisors to the group are Martha 
Graham, and Elizabeth Andrews and Nathan Weinberg of Wash- 
ington. Officers of the Association are: president, Evelyn Davis, 
Evelyn Davis School of the Dance in Washington and head of 
Rocky Mountain School of the Dance, Greeley State Teachers Col- 
lege in Colorado; vice-president, Mrs. Hillaire Wardwell of Mar- 
jorie Webster School; corresponding secretary, Mrs. James B. 
Bowman; recording secretary, Sally Howe of National Cathedral 
School; treasurer, Elaine Scanlan of Trinity College. 

At Sweet Briar College on March 12, five groups of dance 
students under the direction of Nora Staael combined to present 
a recital. The program included “Tempo Americano” (Tansman), 
Three Satiric Pieces, and “Dances of Compliance”:- “Earth 
Ritual” (Percussion) ; “Old Testament” (Unaccompanied) ; “New 
Testament” (Unaccompanied) ; “Amen” (Tabouret). 

On March 19, the Department of Physical Education of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College presented a recital by Eleanor 
Struppa, instructor in dance, and the Dance Group and Appren- 
tice members. Of exceptional interest was “Social Cycle”: “Self- 
determinism” (Luening); “Agitation and Revolt” (Chavez) ; 
“Regimentation” (Unaccompanied); “Dynamic Unison” (Luen- 
ing). 

Students majoring in physical education in West Virginia 
University now have a year and a half of modern dance, and all 
college students are required to have one semester before grad- 
uating. The Physical Education Section of the State Education 
Association has sponsored dance demonstrations for the past two 
years. During the Christmas season, West Virginia University 
presented “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” sponsored by the 
Y.W.C.A., and recently presented a demonstration of “The Dance 
and the Music of the Dance.” 

Virginia Gallagher of Wheaton College sends the calendar 
of their dance events to date: On November 5, a Demonstration- 
Recital by the Wheaton College Dance Group; and on March 
19, a Recital by the Wheaton College Dance Group and Under- 
study Group. Mrs. Gallagher writes further: “Rhythms and Fun- 
damental Movement” meeting once weekly, is required of all 
Freshmen; “Modern Dance,” meeting twice weekly, is required 


of all Sophomores; intermediate and advanced classes are open 
to students who have taken the elementary courses, and there 
is an active Dance Group and Understudy Group. 

On February 11, Marie Heghinian and the Mount Holyoke 
Dance Group were presented in a dance recital at Newton Cen- 
ter. The program included “On the Plains” and “Dusk Over the 
South” from the Cycle, “Changing America.” 

On March 11 and 12 at Wellesley College, members of the 
dance groups and classes in modern dance performed the ballet 
of Gluck’s Opera, “Alceste,” a cooperative production by the 
Wellesley College Orchestra, Choir, and Barnswallows Dramatic 
Association. The settings, costumes, and movement were stylized, 


suggesting the sixth century rather than the classic Greek period. 


Choreography for the ballet was by Charlotte MacEwan. 
On March 9, a dance “Open House” was held -at Stanford 
University—all dance students participating and pooling their 


compositions in a large informal program. 





65 BROADWAY, Escorted Tour Dept. 1 


e@ 215 west 11 street 


EUROPEAN DANCE STUDY TOUR 


A Thrilling Opportunity for Study and Travel 


The only tour coached by these Renowned Teachers 


KURT JOOSS Mme OLGA PREOBRAJENSKA 
5 Days Study in England 4 Days Study in Paris 
n 


S.S. Aquitania from New York, June 29. 41 Weeks. $398* complete. 
Tuition and comprehensive sightseeing in London and Paris included. 


Lectures and Practice on board ship. 


Director: Felicia Arons, recently returned from a survey of European 


dance studios and methods. 
Membership Limited—Write today for detailed folder 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* 2nd Class R.R.—3rd Class S.S. 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


june session starts june 13 
midsummer session starts july 11 
fall session starts august 29 


6 
hanya holm group 
1938-39 concert season now booking 


new york wa 9-6530 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


Mr. Chalif, appreciating the popular interest in 
‘Snow White,” has created a new dance called 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” This is 
a simple but effective group number for eight 
children. (Club rate $1.50 plus 10c postage.) 
Write Dept. A. 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ............ $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. If 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 














Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 


This course is arranged to give you the latest and 
best dances and technique in all the branches of 
the Dance. The term is divided into 12 weekly 
units, which may be taken separately. 


Many physical educators have found this course of 
great value in their work. 


Arrangement for alertness credits may be made. 


Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Elizabeth Jack, Phoenix, reports that the Health and Safety 
Department of Phoenix Union High School is giving driving in- 
struction in a dual-control sedan. The course has been approved 
for high school credit by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and lasts for one semester. In addition to the semester 
course for credit, William G. Payne, director of health and safety 
at the school, has made arrangements to require all high school 
students in Phoenix who wish to secure driver’s permits but who 
already know how to drive to take an actual driving test in the 
dual-control car and also to pass a written test on highway laws 
and safe driving practices. 

A. M. McCreary, Flagstaff, writes, “At present the main 
feature of interest in our physical education program is our class 
in skiing. We have about twenty-eight members in the class. The 
Texas Tech basketball team arranged their schedule this year 
to play here Saturday night and Monday night, in order to sample 
our winter sports on Sunday.” 

The University of Arizona is starting its three weeks of con- 
centrated work in the choosing of a campus health queen. The 
health queen is chosen on a basis of: health score, athletics, social 
and emotional adjustment, posture, weight, skin. hair, eyes, teeth. 
This honor is greatly desired by freshman girls. 

There were forty entrants in the State Archery Tournament 
held on the campus at the University of Arizona, March 12 
and 13. 

CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

The annual conference of the Western Society of Departments 
of Physical Education for College Women was held in San 
Francisco in February. Representatives of colleges and universities 
in California, Oregon. Washington. and Nevada attended the 
two-day meeting. Margaret Swift, Fresno State College, is presi- 
dent of this Society. 

Caryl Cuddeback, University High School, Oakland, will 
assist Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley, in 
the teaching of dance at the summer course to be held for Ameri- 
can and Swedish teachers of physical education at Sigtuna, 
Sweden. 

A class has been formed in modern dance for gifted girls 
selected from the eight senior high schools of Oakland. Fifty-one 
girls are enrolled under the direction of Ovilla Williams. 

A class in modern dance for boys including two physical 
education men has been organ‘zed at Hayward High School under 
the direction of Dorothy Smith—and at the urgent request of 
the athletes themselves. 

The Bay Section of the California Associat‘on of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held a very fine one-day 
conference at the Marina Junior High School, San Francisco. 

The Santa Barbara recreation department recently opened 
a new bowling green adjacent to its community center. The 
green, which accommodates sixty-four players, compares very 
favorably with any green in Southern California. 

Santa Barbara is very proud of the new field building which 
opened in October, 1937, at the Santa Barbara Junior High 
School. The boys’ and g'rls’ units each open to their respective 
playgrounds and are complete in every detail. A similar building 
is now being planned for La Cumbre Junior High School. 


NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 


A winter ice carnival, sponsored by the physical education 
department of New Mexico Normal University was staged in 











Gallinas Canyon recently. A variety of events was scheduled { 
students, alumni, and faculty. - 





UTAH 
Bernice Moss 





Robert Davis, chairman of District One, and Alice Brinton oj 
District Six, are to be especially commended for their effective 
program of increasing membership in the Utah Health and Physi. 
cal Education Association. i: 

Reporters for the Districts of the State Association have 
been appointed as follows: Marybelle Mallon, Number 1; Arthur 
Hawkes, Number 2; Ross Neilson, Number 3; E. M. Wade 
Number 4; Orpha Faylor, Number 5; and Laura Banner, Num. 
ber 6. 

Women directors of physical education in the four Ogden 
junior high schools have sponsored a cooperative Pep Club pro- 
gram of unusual merit during the winter season. Feeling that there 
was an excessive amount of rivalry between the schools in trying 
to outdo each other in drills, the leaders have initiated the com. 
bined drill. On two occasions 128 girls, dressed in uniforms of 
similar design but with each school wearing its own colors, have 
drilled together. The designs and maneuvers have been of oyt- 
standing beauty and uniqueness. This program has excited much 
favorable comment from townspeople and has fostered a better 
spirit within the schools. June White, Zona Powers, Athleen 
Budge, and Edvenia J. Malan are the directors in charge. 

Under the direction of Alice Brinton the girls of the Branch 
Agricultural College have sponsored a weekly health broadcast 
over local station KSUB. The programs have been prepared and 
presented by the students under Miss Brinton’s supervision and 
have been favorably received by the people of Cedar City and 
surrounding communities. 
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H. Harrison Ciarke 

The questions for the physical educator to ask in planning a 
measurement program are: (1) What objectives in physical educa- 
tion am I trying to meet? (2) What administrative plan shall 
I use to meet these objectives? (3) How may tests and measure- 
ments make this program effective? Tests and measurements 
should be considered as administrative devices to help the physi- 
cal educator serve the pupil better. 

Ellis Champlin reports that Thomas Hines, physical director, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, is making case studies of all boys in 
his system, feeling that the high P.F.I. group would benefit 
from guidance away from an overemphasis on physical education 
activities and toward a more balanced educational experience in- 
cluding other types of school activities, such as music, debate, and 
dramatics. 

Grover W. Mueller, chairman of the national Tests and 
Measurements Section, has prepared a very interesting program 
for the Atlanta Convention, as shown in the program in this 
issue. An exhibit of materials relating to various tests in this 
field will be a very valuable addition to the program. 

Matthew Davidson of Tarrytown, New York, has experi- 
mented with re-tests of low physical fitness students, finding that 
improvement was definitely more rapid under frequent testing. 
Mr. Davidson also believes in changing the classification of stu- 
dents at the end of the year only, since he has found that those 
who were in the class for a whole year, without exception, held 
and increased their gain the next year. 

Professor C. D. Giauque of George Williams College sent in 
the following three items concerning tests and measurements 
programs in the Chicago area: (1) Several Y.M.C.A.’s in and 
around Chicago are using the physical fitness test in their regular 
programs. F. Earnest Pate of the Oak Park Y.M.C.A. recently 
gave a demonstration of the test before the members of the 
Oak Park Association during the regular annual gym exhibition. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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(2) Physical fitness tests are a part of the Program of exami- 
nations of candidates for positions in the Chicago Park District. 
These are conducted under the general direction of v.. Brown 
and Vern Hernlund. (3) Kenneth Rabenstein of the St. Louis 
Y.M.C.A. recently described the physical fitness tests as adminis- 
tered in his Association over station KMOX. 

Have you seen— 

1. Tests and Measurements in Physical Education by John 
F. Bovard and Frederick W. Cozens? This book is an extensive 
revision of their former book of the same title, containing a 
great deal of new material in the field and adding three new 
chapters. The publisher is W. B. Saunders Company. 

2. The Kilander Health Knowledge Test? This test consists 
of 100 multiple-choice questions dealing with health knowledge, 
and is designed to test the knowledge of high school seniors and 
college freshmen in the general field of health education, al- 
though it may be used for other grades. The construction of the 
test is described in the Research Quarterly for October, 1937, and 
copies of it may be secured from Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer 
College, East Orange, New Jersey. 

3. The new posture test by J. Stuart Wickens and Oscar 
Kiphuth of Yale University? This test utilizes features of the 
posture tests devised by MacEwan and Howe of Wellesley Col- 
lege and T. K. Cureton of Springfield College, and is described 
in the December, 1937, Research Quarterly. 

4. The recent articles by Dr. Charles C. Cowell of the 
Ohio State University on behavior and personality analysis? His 
publications include: (a) “Diary Analysis,” Research Quarterly, 
May, 1937; (b) “Physical Education as Applied to Social 
Science,” Educational Research Bulletin, September 15, 1937; (c) 
“Play Behavior and Personality Analysis,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, October 20. 1937; (d) “A Suggested Index of Social Ad- 
justment in the High School,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
January 19, 1938. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DELAWARE 
Leonard A. Vickers 


Many basketball coaches will be interested in the report on 
the effect of the new basketball rules on the game and on the 
health of participants which is being prepared by the State De- 
partment. A poll of coaches’ opinions is one of the methods being 
used to secure information on this pertinent subject. The final 
decision on rules policy for the State Association will probably be 
made when the report is completed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


The Wilson Teachers College opened a course in corecreational 
sports for college credit this February to fill a long-felt need. A 
number of junior high schools in Washington have also been 
trying for some time, and with great success, coeducational classes 
in sports, tap, folk, and social dancing. 


MARYLAND 
Bertha Moeller 


The Playground Athletic League, recognizing the need and 
desire for boys and girls to play together, is attempting to meet 
the challenge by conducting night corecreational centers through- 
out the city of Baltimore as follows: 

1. Night centers promoting interest in team and competitive 
games for youth. 
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2. Night centers for business men, where they may go for 
relaxation and diversion by taking part in such individual activi- 
ties as using the mechanical golf driving machine, putting discs, 
playing badminton, etc. 

3. Corecreational night centers, where mixed groups may par- 
ticipate in and enjoy recreational activities. 

The winter program in many centers includes basketball, 
volleyball, and badminton. Interest is maintained in the centers 
by the operation of local leagues, and the season is brought to 
a climax by the promotion of c'ty-wide individual tournaments. 
In order to arouse and maintain interest in the activities, a cer- 
tain amount of equipment is supplied, such as volleyballs, basket- 
balls, golf clubs, racquets, and a limited number of shuttlecocks. 

For the mixed groups, a varied program is offered so that 
individual and groups needs are met; for the more advanced 
players, ladder, round robin, and tournament play are promoted. 

Other corecrcational activities sponsored by the Playground 
Athletic League in the city of Baltimore are social dancing in 
the community centers, handcraft and art classes, dramatic and 
social recreation clubs. The modern dancing class, the game room 
activities such as ping-pong and quiet games, complete a varied 
program which offers an opportunity for relaxation, diversion 
and exercise. 

The State Department of Education has completed a bulletin 
on the badge tests for the public schools under state direction. 
These are to be distributed to the schools. New awards for both 
badge tests and seasonal sports have been made and will be used 
for future activities of the State Department of Education in 
physical education activities. 

James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education 
Service, was in Maryland December 6-9, inclusive. Four regional 
meetings were arranged, and every teacher in the public schools 
and state teachers college was invited to attend, together with 
the superintendents, principals, and others interested. The object 
of these meetings was to bring together the professional groups and 
others interested in the program to discuss problems and plans 
for the future. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Louise H. Kelley 


The Women’s Athletic Section, Rhode Island Division, an- 
nounces the following officers for the year: President, Dorothy 
Gould, Lincoln School; Vice-President, Carolyn Nachtrieb, Paw- 
tucket High School; Secretary, Mildred Maxcy, Providence Y.W. 
C.A.; Treasurer, Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College; Chairman 
of Basketball, Mrs. Katherine Wilcox; Chairman of Swimming, 
Martha Jones, Pawtucket High School. In December the Board 
conducted a short course of three meetings on basketball officiat- 
ing and is now conducting examinations for officials. 


VERMONT 
Richard R. Hayden 


Elizabeth MacVey, Lyndon Center, is State Chairman for the 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., and doing much in promotion of 
playday programs. 

O. W. Jay, Burlington, Secretary of the Coaches Association, 
sent out a fine report of the fall meeting. A baseball and general 
sports questionnaire was inclosed for association records. William 
Wilbur, Barre, is President and William Gaidys of Randolph ‘s 
Vice-President. 

Three communities pioneering physical education programs are: 
Barre, D. I. Corey; Waterbury, H. S. Murray; and Fair Haven, 
Raymond B. Maguire. Richard E. Fox and Edith V. Ewald are 
serving their first year at Castleton Normal School. 





Educational Service Bureau for Camps 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel.: Murray Hill 6-0418 
Register NOW for summer camp positions if you are 
available for interviews in New York or Boston Terri- 
tory. Positions now open in Modern Dance, Tennis, 

Campcraft, Nature, Golf, Archery, Sailing, etc. Excel- 
lent administrative positions available. 
M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 
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President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kansas 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The first Modern Dance Conference for the colleges of Colorado 
and Wyoming was held on the campus of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, February 12. The dancers participated in general 
demonstration lessons, followed by a panel discussion, a group 
luncheon, and the presentation of original compositions. 

A modernistic theme was carried out in the annual Swimming 
Carnival presented by the Women’s Athletic Association of the 
State College of Education at Greeley the nights of February 
FE, 2, 3 

“High School Rhythm” was the title of the annual G.A.A. Fol- 
lies of the Fort Collins High School, given in January. Clever dance 
numbers were arranged by the girls, emphasizing rhythm through- 
out the life of the average high school girl in classroom, gym- 
nasium, and social life. 

KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The second annual Kansas Dance Symposium was held at 
Kansas State College in Manhattan under the auspices of Orchesis 
on February 26. Schools represented for the all-day session were: 
Wichita, Kansas State College, Kansas University, and Wash- 
burn. During the morning session, the first three schools presented 
some of the technical points of their work, with K. U. giving 
part of a group dance, “Americana,” which is still in preparation. 

During the afternoon, Klara Sepmeier, who is teaching at 
the University of Wichita, gave a recital of her own compositions. 
The symposium will be held in Wichita next year. 

A baseball training camp is being sponsored by the Wichita 
Public Schools under the direction of Strong Hinman, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education. This camp, for Wichita boys 
of intermediate and senior high ages, will be held at High School 
East, starting April 4 and continuing for seven weeks. It will 
give each boy at least fifteen hours of baseball fundamentals 
and play. Virgil Barnes, former New York pitcher, will have 
active charge of the instruction. 

The new Chanute Junior College, which was dedicated in 
November, has a gymnasium seating 1500. It is on the first floor 
and offers modern facilities to players and spectators. It will serve 
both senior high school and junior college. 


MINNESOTA 
Carrie A. Hupp 

The annual playday sponsored by the state organization of 
Women’s Athletic Associations was held March 5 with Hamline 
University as hostess. 

The 135 members in attendance represented the following 
schools: St. Olaf, Gustavus Adolphus, Winona State Teachers 
College, St. Catherine’s, Mankato State Teachers College, Mc- 
Allister, Augsburg, St. Cloud State Teachers College, Concordia 
and Hamline University. 

MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 


This year a class in Outdoor Recreation has been added to 
the elective schedule in the Women’s Department at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. It has been a popular change from the monot- 
ony of indoor work and a great amount of interest has been 
evidenced by the students. Among the interesting activities en- 
joyed have been winter weiner roasts, steak fries, hill climbing, 
outdoor scavenger hunts, and camera or picture hunts. 








As a result of the Basketball School held in Columbia Em 
Spencer of Stephens College and Norma Leavitt of the Unive ma 
of Missouri Departments of Physical Education renewed the; 
national ratings for basketball officiating. Margaret Dun 
the University Department of Physical Education is chair 
the local committee. 

A basketball conference was sponsored by the St. Louis 
of Women’s Basketball Officials at the University City 
School. The program consisted of demonstrations of skills and 
techniques, fouls, lead-up games, coaching methods, and a game 
to show proper methods of officiating. 
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NEBRASKA 
John Roberts 


Our state physical education association circularized the state 
this last month in an effort to try to get as many to attend the 
Minneapolis Convention as possible. A number of our own mem. 
bers will appear on the program. 

A number of our state colleges are offering majors and minor 
in physical education for their first time. The state physical educa. 
tion association is encouraging other schools to do the same. The 
association feels that this is a very essential step, if we are tg 
bring about compulsory physical education in this state. 

Ruth Anderson of the North Platte High School reports that 
the intramural program of the Junior High School there presents 
such a broad scope of activities that the student participation has 
reached 95 per cent of the total enrollment. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of the University of Ne. 
braska has a trained recreation worker in the rural areas. Every 
county in Nebraska is receiving leadership training in the social 
recreation field under the direction of Ralph Copenhaver, 4 
specialist in that field. It is through the County Agricultural Agent 
that one-day recreational leadership training meetings are held, 
He invites two delegates from various organizations who will 
take the training back to their rural communities to carry on 
a recreational program. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

The executive council of the state physical education associa- 
tion met in Fargo February 26. General plans for the state meet- 
ing to be held in Fargo next fall were taken up. It was decided 
to have separate meetings for the women and men. A demonstra- 
tion will be given by groups from several cities in the state. 

A new indoor ice rink is being built in Fargo. It is to be the 
largest indoor rink in the world. It is to have a seating capacity 
of eight thousand. 

Fargo, Wahpeton, Jamestown, and Grand Forks have had 
ice carnivals. 

The Fargo Physical Education Association sponsored a second 
Play Night for the faculty of the city schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

For the first time in this state, Northern Normal is offering 
a course in Recreational Leadership. The course which will be 
offered the first time in summer school is given by the Industrial 
Arts, Music, Arts, Drama, and Physical Education Departments. 

The women’s swimming club at N.S.T.C. have worked hard 
on their annual pageant given this year on February 28 and March 
1. Entitled “The Big Splash of 1938” the theme was the history of 
swimming, with the setting on a modern bathing beach with 
tropical trees, bright beach umbrellas, gay towels, and suits. One 
of the features was a swimming drill with lighted Japanese 
lanterns. 

Carol Summerside and Alving Hein, Milbank High School, 
are planning a physical education demonstration to be given in 
May and to be staged outdoors under the flood lights. The Mil 
bank G.A.A. organization is planning to sponsor a_ playday 
for high school girls from a few nearby towns in the spring. They 
have also completed some fine new hard surfaced tennis courts 
which will be in use in the spring. 

The Vermillion G.A.A. had a very successful playday with 
girls of six surrounding high schools. 
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President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

president-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 


Murphy High School in Mobile is conducting an extensive 
intramural program, including speedball, basketball, cross country, 
badminton, tennis, baseball, archery, swimming meet, and track 
and field meet. 

Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, of the University of Alabama, has been 
asked to address the Southern Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women in Atlanta in April on the question 
of placement of physical examinations in relation to general college 
registration and registration in physical education. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


A recent check reveals that since January 1, 1935, the date 
of the reorganization of health and physical education work in 
this state, thirty-seven gymnasiums have been constructed at 
public schools and twelve school gymnasiums are now under 
construction. Approximately twenty additional full-time teachers 
of health and physical education and numerous part-time teachers 
have been employed. 

Miss Day Weems has left the Bogalusa School and has moved 
to Kentucky. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 


The second annual meeting of the Mississippi Federation of 
Women’s Athletic Associations was held at Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, on February 4-5. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Millsaps College, Belhaven College, Mississippi State 
College for Women, University of Mississippi, and Delta State 
Teachers College. 

Members of the Mississippi Board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics are: Ruth White, Chairman; Romayne Berry- 
man, Mississippi State College for Women; Evelyn Baird, Clarks- 
dale Public Schools; Elizabeth Taylor, Jackson Public Schools; 
Marguerite Dacey, Belhaven College; Ethel Cain, Delta State 
Teachers College; Mattie Perry, State Teachers College. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 

North Carolina has for the first time in its history a State 
Director of Physical Education, Charles E. Spencer, formerly 
with the city schools of High Point. Mr. Spencer has his Master's 
degree in physical education from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Clifford L. Brownell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke at the state physical education meeting in Raleigh 
on March 18, on “Neglected Objectives of Physical Education.” 

In the Asheville Y.W.C.A. program, emphasis is being placed 
on work in rélaxation, nutrition, recreational sports, and in- 
dividual health service. During the summer they also conduct a 
Stay-at-Home Camp for junior girls from 9 to 12 years and 
senior girls from 13 to 18 years. 


OKLAHOMA 
Miller Patterson 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma State Association for 
Health and Physical Education was held in Oklahoma City in 
February. Over three hundred people attended the luncheon to 
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hear “And Now Leisure,” by Dr. Jay B. Nash, of New York 
University. Other prominent speakers were Caro Lane, of Louisi- 
ana State University and Ray O. Wyland, Educational Depart- 
ment, Boy Scouts of America. 

The Oklahoma Association officers elected for 1938-39 are: 
President, Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha; Vice-President, Valrie Colvin, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater; Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Morris, Taft 
Junior High School, Oklahoma City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Julia H. Post 


The state committee of the N.S.W.A. met recently and for- 
mulated plans for the development and guidance of athletics 
for girls in the state. An exhibit was planned for the meeting 
of the S.C.P.E.A. in Columbia March 20-23 and a promotional 
program was mapped out, especially related to problems of girls’ 
basketball for next year. The members of the committee are as 
follows: Marjorie Landru, Spartanburg; Elizabeth Clotworthy, 
Charleston; Edith Tobin, Florence; Annette McCollum, Colum- 
bia; Elfreda Neal, Springfield; Caroline Easley, Greenville; Cam- 
eron Causey, Winthrop College; Julia H. Post, Winthrop College, 
Chairman. 

Under the direction of Elfreda Neal a physical education 
program was begun at Springfield High School this year. A 
new gymnasium is being planned for next year. 


TEXAS 


Jeanie Pinckney 

W. S. Knox, Professor of Physical Education, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, who is studying at the University 
of Iowa on his Ph.D., has recently accepted the position of 
Director of Health and Physical Education, University of Hawaii. 

Rodney Kidd, Instructor in Education and Physical Training, 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, has been made Athletic 
Director of the Interscholastic League of the University of Texas. 

Ernestine Frazier, has recently come from the University 
of Chicago, where she has been doing graduate study, to accept a 
position with the State Department of Health as state nutritionist. 

A directory of members of the Texas Health and Physical 
Education Association has just come off press and contains ap- 
proximately five hundred names. It lists twelve sustaining mem- 
bers from among the various commercial firms and camps in the 
state, and some one hundred student members. The next annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in Dallas in November, 
1938. 
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President—Madeline Larson, LaGrande, Oregon. 

ist Vice-President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 
2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas.—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


OREGON 


The officers of the Oregon State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are Lestle J. Sparks, Presi- 
dent, Willamette University; Natalie Reichart, President-Elect, 
Oregon State College; Charles B. Walker, First Vice-President, 
Portland Park Bureau; Ruth M. Burlingham, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Pacific University. 

At the Portland meeting of the Oregon State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the recreation sec- 
tion voted to hold two Oregon state-wide meetings each year; 
one at Christmas during the sessions of the Oregon State Educa- 
tion Association to interest school administrators and teachers 
primarily, and the other in conjunction with the Oregon Common- 
wealth Conference to interest the representatives of all the in- 
corporated towns. 
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Inflated general utility balls for many group games including 
Catch Ball, Call Ball, Pin Ball, Water Polo, Dodge Ball, 
Kick Ball, Volley Ball, Soccer Ball, Corner Ball, Punch Ball, 
Basketball, Captain Ball, Hand Bat Ball, ete. 











Fool-proof valve. 


SCHOOL PRICES. 


Write Dept. JH for Complete Catalog 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 





| University of Colorado 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term June 20 to July 22 
Second Term July 25 to August 26 


‘Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


UMMER FACULTY 

VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

JAY B. NASH, Professor of Education and Chairman, De- 
partment of Physical Education and Health, New York 
University. 

VERN F. HERNLUND, General Supervisor of Physical Activi- 
ties, Chicago Park District. 

FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Montclair (N.J.) Public Schools. 

NELLIE M. EASTBURN, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 

KERSTIN THORIN BAIRD, Instructor in Physical Education, 
Cornell University. 

MARION R. BROER, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 
Clare H. Small ita Hoxsie 
Mary Ethel Ball Mary Molloy 
Edna Willis Harry G. Carlson Forrest B. Cox 
Margaret S. Poley Bernard F. Oakes Howard E. Waite 
Courses in Problems in Health and Physical Education, Ad- 
ministration of Health and Physical Education, Health Teach- 
ing, Modern Dance, Basketball, Football, and Track Coaching 
Methods (men), High School Program and Methods (women), 
Elementary School Program and Methods, Tap Dancing, Riding, 
Swimming, Tennis, Mountain Recreation, Social Dancing. 
For Information and Catalogue Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Dean Harold Benjamin, Dept. P E—Boulder, Colo. 


Frank Potts 
Charles G. Vavra 





Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 


Chicago, Illir 


Made of highest-grade dark-red smooth lively rubber in 8 
popular sizes from 6” up. Designed to withstand tough punish- 
ment, whether on smooth floor or sharp-surface playground. 
Quality molded construction—no bothersome bladder. Weather- 
-water-proof—can be easily washed, and kept clean and sani- 
Complete with inflating equipment. 


180 N. Wacker Dr 
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ITTLE Olympics of the Y.M.C.A.” is the term given to 
the sports tournament sponsored this year for titles jy 


basketball, wrestling. volleyball. badminton, squash, aquatics 


and gymnastics, at the Detroit “Y,” 


April 27-30. Teams from 


various parts of the world are expected to participate in this 
“VY Olympics.” 


vention of any agent. 


* 


* * 


N celebration of its 100th Anniversary, A. S. Barnes and 


Company has recently published A Century of Book Publish. 
ing. It is a history of the company with a bibliography of al 
the books which have been published by Barnes. Many physical 
education books are included in this list which will no doubt te. 
main standard for years to come. 


* 


* * 


HE teacher has a triple legal personality, that of an en. 
ployee of the board of education for certain purposes, that of 
a quasi-independent contractor for the purpose of giving instruc. 
tion, and that of in loco parentis (acting in place of the parent) 
while the child is under his care. 
“The courts have said: ‘Some duties imposed upon the board of 
education may be carried out by the board without the inter- 


It must provide instruction for school 


children. It appoints teachers for that purpose. Its duty is then 
performed. It does not itself teach and teachers are not the agents 
of the board. For that reason the board of education may not 
be held liable for negligence of a teacher in giving instruction or in 
use of material furnished by the board.’ ” —Daniel R. Hodgdon, 
“Teacher Sued for Damages,” Nation’s Schools, February, 1938. 


* 


* * 


HE third International Recreation Congress will be held in 
Kyoto, Japan, in conjunction with the 1940 Olympic Games. 
An interim congress is being planned for 
Arrangements for a tour of Europe are being made, following 
this meeting, by Gabriel Riener, Cosmos Travel Bureau, Inc., 12 
East 36th Street, New York City. 


UCILE Marsh 


* 


is sponsoring 
Europe this summer. 


* * 


a dance 


Rome, June, 1938. 


instruction tour to 
Arrangments are being made through 


William M. Barber, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 


“Outstandingly, 
being expanded to include the out-of-school group. At the ele- 
mentary school level this tendency is showing itself in increasing 
emphasis on nursery schools and kindergartens and the related 


* 


* * 


OYS’ and Girls’ Weeks offer excellent opportunity for physi- 
cal education, health, and recreation activities in schools to be 
publicized by displays and competitions. The national observance 
is scheduled for the week April 30 to May 7. Activities which 
may be scheduled are swimming meets; track and field meets; 
posters, kite flying, and model airplane contests. One which 
will attract the parents is a “School Open House.” 


* 


* * 


OMMISSIONER of Education Studebaker pointed out these 
significant trends and the services of the Office of Education: 


the horizons 





of activity 
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Grade Il. THE JOY FAMILY 
(TURNER, BECKWITH, and MORGAN) $ .56 


Grade II. THE VOYAGE OF GROWING 
UP, REVISED 
(TURNER and HALLOCK) $ .60 


Grade IV. IN TRAINING FOR HEALTH, 
REVISED 
(TURNER and PINCKNEY) $ .60 


Grade V. HEALTH, REVISED, 1937 
(TURNER and COLLINS) §$ .72 


Grade VI. CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH, 
REVISED, 1937 
(TURNER and COLLINS) $ .80 


Grade VII. COMMUNITY HEALTH, 
REVISED 
(TURNER and COLLINS) $ .84 


Grades VIII-IX. PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HEALTH, REVISED 
(TURNER) $. 96 


Grades VIII-IX. HOME NURSING AND 
CHILD CARE 
(TURNER, MORGAN, and COLLINS) $1.20 





Also Teacher’s Manuals and other 
supplementary materials 














THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


Cc. E. TURNER AND OTHERS 


Based on the actual administration of an organized 
health education program in the schools of Malden, 
Massachusetts. Year by year the series is adjusted 
to the changing needs of schools everywhere. It provides 
materials and suggestions for an organized, progressive 
program of health education for grades II to IX. 


New Editions 
HEALTH, REVISED. Illustrations modernized. Addi- 


tions made to the subject-matter content 





particularly 
in regard to vitamins, mineral foods, and care of the 
teeth. 


CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH, REVISED. Health 
information brought up to date. A number of addi- 
tions and changes increase the attractiveness of the 
text and illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
Another Wilson Contribution to Softball puerttey 


THE NEW Pre-vulcanized SOFTBALL = geese 


This process assures: 1, Two to three times longer life. 
2. Kapok is processed to inner side of shell—thus pre- 


venting abrasion and breakdown of fibre. 3. Protection 
of shape and freshness in dry climates. 4, Better feel 
in gripping the ball. 5. Added life and resiliency. 42 


6. Greater adhesion of cover to core. 


To be sure of satisfaction in softball equipment, see Wilson’s 


softball gloves, uniforms, balls and other equipment before 


you buy any equipment at any price. 


See the Wilson dealer or write for catalogue. 


St pays lo play” 





WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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Start the Next School Year 
with the 


McArthur Towel Plan 


. . « Hhe most practical 
School Towel System ! 





The McArthur plan is 
the answer for operat- 
ing school towel depart- 


Did you notice the March 
issue of LIFE magazine? 


Matt Mann, University 
ments on an economical f Michi Stuns 
budget! It’s a practical . ee Seen 
aiid Coach, is sporting our 


a plan that 
sells the towel system 
to the parents, a plan 
that cuts school gym 
towel costs! Used by 
leading universities and 
high schools. 


Velva-Terry Swim Robe! 





Now is the time to ‘Go 
McArthur.”’ Get informa- 
tion now — save money 


Write for Free Portfolio later. 


GEO. McARTHUR and SONS 


Dept. A 








Baraboo, Wisconsin 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Main Session—June 27 to August 5 
Inter-Session—June 7 to 24 
Post-Session—August 8 to 26 
Baccalaureate and advanced degrees for students, coaches and di- 

rectors of Health and Physical Education. 


Tuition rates low, excellent living accommodations, and nationally 
known teaching staff. 


For catalogue address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 








subjects of parent education. At the high school level increas 
attention is being given to the needs of young people who ha 
dropped out of school. The facilities of their future education 
most often involve some plan for part-time education. In the 
past, these part-time programs have emphasized chiefly the Vora. 
tional motive. There seems, however, no reason why Part-time 
programs cannot be more fully developed to serve other important 
activities such as good citizenship, improved home membership, 
and worthy use of leisure time. 

“In the field of adult education the past year has shown trends 
to regard educational provisions for adults as part of a regular 
continuing program for the preparation of the individyal for 
full participation in the society in which he lives. 

“There is a growing realization that education for effective 
adjustment to society must give more attention to the individual 
pupil than has been done under our ‘mass’ system of education, 
There is thus an increasing tendency in the public schools to 
provide services for the individual pupil that will aid in adjust 
ment to school conditions and in placement and adjustment jp 
employment.” 





* * * 
A STUDY of the health services for Negro college students has 
been started by Dr. Paul B. Cornely, Director of Student 
Health Service, Howard University, under the sponsorship of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Expected results are improye. 
ments in student health services in technic and aim. Special 
emphasis will be given to tuberculosis. 
ee = 
T= English Scandinavian Summer School of Physical Edy. 
cation, through its founder and principal, Gladys F. M. Wright, 
O.W.R.F., has recently announced the purchase of St Albans 
Court which is to become headquarters of the summer school 
and the new training courses introduced by the English Gym- 
nastic Society. Miss Wright says, “We shall be in a position to 
hold extended courses for visitors from your country for a longer 
period than the seventeen days of the summer school, and we 
also intend to introduce a language and dramatics course for 
visitors from overseas. Then there will be a one-year post gradu- 
ate training in physical education together with full training 
introduced as from September, 1938.” 
* * * 
44¢°UMULATIVE RECORDS,” which have been occupying 
considerable time in discussion groups and study projects 
by teachers of physical and health education, are very well 
presented in an article bearing that title, in the Elementary School 
Journal for December, 1937. 
a 
— the development of safety consciousness” is the continu- 
ing principal objective of the Safety Education Section of 
the Los Angeles Public Schools. It this not a worthy one for 
all of us? 
* 2 @ 
ATALOG No. 2 on Mats has recently been received from the 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Several new and interesting suggestions are contained in this 
catalog. 
+ & 
Fy erie Richard E. Byrd, noted explorer, and Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, former President of Yale University, will 
assist a committee of leading Americans to select the outstanding 
child educator for 1937, according to an announcement made in 
the December issue of Child Life Magazine. The award, known as 
the Child Life Achievement Award, will be presented on May 
Day—the traditional Children’s Day—to the man or woman, 
who, in the opinion of the award committee has “accomplished 
most in the interest of children’s education during the past year.” 
An antique bronze statuette of a child, designed by Mabel Torrey, 
sculptress, will be presented to the honored person. 
: a 
NDIVIDUALIZED sport activities, dancing, and posture activi- 
ties including reducing and relaxation were offered for one 
month (January) by the Mills College physical education de- 
partment to determine how many students will take exercises 
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For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment 
for all Sports 




















UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Summer Session 1938 


Six Weeks Course, June 27-August 5 
Eight Weeks Course, June 27-August 19 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in Physical Education 
for Men and Women 





July 18 — July 29 
TWO WEEKS INSTITUTE 


on 

Physical Education, School Health, 
Recreation 

(Lectures by leading authorities in the field) 


Two Hours Graduate Credit 





Address: Dean James B. Edmonson, School of Education 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 








MOORE'S Seal of Quality | 
GYM SUITS 


combine 
Original Styles 
from the 
Smartest Play Resorts 
with 
LABORATORY TESTED 
QUALITY 


Inspired by the newest and smartest 
play suit designs—MOORE Suits pass 
students’ stiffest style tests with fly- 
ing colors. 


And each MOORE Suit carries the 
Seal of Quality of the nationally 
famous U. S. Testing Company, certi- 
fying that their impartial laboratories 
have TESTED and APPROVE 
MOORE Suits for Fast Color—Full, 
Correct Size—Fabric Strength—and 
Serviceability. 


Ask for details on MOORE’S New 
Dividend-Paying Plan for purchasing 
your Seal of Quality Athletic Apparel. 





Illustrated—Smartly tailored 2-piece suit with pleated shorts—one 
of our most popular styles with both high schools and colleges. Sample 
for inspection on request. 





MAIL THE COUPON 


BELOW NOW 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF 


MOORE’S 
1938 
Style Book 

E-R- MOORE 


932 DAKIN ST. CHICAGO 


E. R. MOORE CO., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


(] Please send me without obligation your 1938 Athletic Apparel 
Style Book. 


(] Please send details on your new Purchase Plan. 
Name—__ 
Title 
School 











Town  ——— 
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voluntarily. “Streamlined” lecture topics have been chosen by 
staff members to supplement activity offerings. 
* * * 
RTICLES of interest to our readers in recent issues of other 
magazines are: 

Indian Education, January—‘Why We Behave as We Do.” 

School Activities, Februray—‘Insurance of Athletes,” J. E. 
Narcarrow. 

Nation’s Schools, February—“Hikers, Bikers, and Riders,” 
Justin Cline; ‘Teacher Sued for Damages,” Daniel R. Hodgdon. 

Journal of the N.E.A., February—“Building Character in Birm- 
ingham,” C. B. Glenn. 

Journal of the N.E.A., March—“One Hundred Years of Public 
Schools in St. Louis,” a teacher committee; “Rating Teachers’ 
Personal Effectiveness,’ Bernice Baxter. 

Magazine of Art, March—‘Trend,” Hanya Holm. 

Journal of School Health, March—‘Neglected Health Factors 
in Public Schools,” William Rosenson, M.D. “Corrective Super- 
vized Exercise for Postural Defects,” E. T. Wilkes, M.D., and 
Elizabeth Just (an abstract from N. Y. State Journal of Medi- 
cine, September 15, 1937.) 

Michigan Physical Education, February-March—“Baseball for 
Girls,’ Helen Merson. 

Forum, February—‘Man Must Work,” Jay B. Nash. 

Minnesota Journal of Education, March—‘Is the Elementary 
Teacher Adequately Prepared for Health Training,” G. E. Galli- 
gan. 

Nation’s Schools, 
John A. Sexson. 

Scholastic Coach, February—‘Sensationalism in Sports,” Ross 
L. Allen, Dr.P.H. 

Medical Times,} February—‘Hydrogymnastics in the Physical 
Therapy of Poliomyelitis,’ K. G. Hanson, M.D. 

American Journal of Public Health, February Supplement— 
“Report of the Committee on ‘School Health Service.’” H. H. 
Mitchell, M.D., Chairman. 

Camping World, February—“Camp Leadership,” J. Edgar Cas- 
well. 

Life, March .7—“One American High School: The Thomas Jeff- 
erson of San Antonio.” 


March—“Ballyhoo or Planned Publicity,” 





Overnight Trips—Yes and No! 
(Continued from Page 211) 


if results justify them. But by no means trips if they can- 
not be supported at least as a health measure. But let us 
remember that the major “dangers and discomforts” arise 
because we humans have not adequately re-learned the 
art and science of adapting ourselves to more primitive 








situations. The situations are not bristling with hazar 
It is we who, inexperienced and lacking knowl 
nature’s ways, blunder into them unconversant 
witting. If we can from time to time put away from oy. 
selves our city ways and “civilized” conditioning and 
patiently and gradually learn more of outdoor ways “ 
shall consistently increase our ability to take care of wa 
selves and others in the outdoors and to get joy anq t. 
spiration from it. This is the definition of campcraft and 
its function and justification for existence in our campy, 





Cdge of 
and Un- 








Sport 
(Continued from Page 205) 


those others in the “scheme of things entire,” it ig oe. 
feebled and distorted. Above all is needed a sympatheti 
spirit of sportiveness in approaching this whole domain 
of the activities that are segregated in one or anothe 
of these phases of sport; otherwise what is essential jp 
its development is inhibited: the babe is scrubbed y 
clean it disappears. 


M* intention thus far has been simply a factual state. 
ment of what sport does in the individual and jy 
society, if not here and now, then somewhere, once upon 
a time. Adequacy, in so brief a treatment, has yielded ty 
the need of including every phase of sport that I thys 
far have recognized. Now I turn with similar brevity 
and condensation to ask, “What alternative policies may 
be and are pursued with regard to matters ludistic? Four 
such policies appear: 

A. To stress the segregation of sport activities, either 

1. With a “hands-off” policy as in England, or 

2. With an explicit functional aim of realizing every valu 
in each phase of sport. 

B. To inhibit such segregation, either 

1. With the totalitarian policy of insisting that sport flour. 
ish in subordination to political aims, or 

2. With the “puritan” policy of depreciating the part that 
sport and sportiveness play in a well-ordered life. 

Our choice between these alternative policies obviously 
rests upon our view of the interrelation between all th 
segregated activities of human life (sport, art, religion, 
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Hillyards TIME TESTED 
Maintenance Products 


WORTH GETTING EXCITED ABOUT! 


And no wonder .. . they are outstanding in every class . . . Floor Seal 
Finishes; Waxes; Cleaners . . . and too, the 7 


GYM FINISH. You get QUALITY PRODUCTS .. . that are priced right 


Write or wire Hillyard's for a Maintenance Engineer . . . Consultation FRE 


amous Hillyard Specid 


HILLYARD SALES CO. 


..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO... 
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W omen s and Girls’ 
Modern Clothing 


For Gym, Field and Camp 
also 
Clothing for 
the Modern Dance 


All made in attractive styles; 
wide variety of fast colors. Made 
to order in our own factory. Sug- 
gestions for major outfits gladly 
offered. 


Samples on display at conventions. 


ALDRICH and ALDRICH INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE 16TH ANNUAL 
English-Scandinavian 
Summer School 
of 


Physical Education 
Will Be Held At 


ST. ALBAN’S COURT, NONINGTON, KENT 


near Canterbury, Folkestone and Dover. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION: 

Educational and Recreational Gymnastics, based upon the 
“Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls,” introducing 
the Bjorksten Modern Teaching Method. Suitable for training 
college, schools and voluntary gymnastics. 

Theory of Movement Lectures. The Art in Commanding 
Rhythmical Movements, etc. Coaching and Practice in Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey, Lacrosse, etc., Scandinavian Folk Dances, 
Greek Dancing, Swimming, Diving and Life Saving, lectures 
and films relating to Physical Education. 


The School is open to Women of all Nations and 
is attended by students from many parts of the 
World. 


Principal: MISS GLADYS WRIGHT 
assisted by Teaching and Organising Staff from 
England, Finland, and Sweden. 


FEES. Inclusive of Full Board Residence 
and Tuition: £10.0.0. 
Residential accommodation for approximately 200 members. 
Unique opportunity for visits to places of interest. 


Prospectus, with full particulars, obtained from: Miss Stina 
Kreuger, The Organising Secretary, 22, Gunter Grove, Lon- 
don, S.W. 10, or from the Cunard White Star Ltd., Tour 
Department, Cunard Buildings, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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Tidy eamnaet for 
Athlete’s Foot 


[+s EASIER to treat Athlete’s Foot 
with Alta-Co, the odorless fungicide, in the new Dolge 
FOOT FORM. Here are some of the features of this 
fixture on which patents are now pending: 

(1) Shaped to fit the foot. (2) Made entirely of red, 
flexible, non-blooming rubber in one piece; no metal 
parts to rust or corrode. (3) Economical. Holds ten 
tablespoonfuls of solution: one of Alta-Co and nine of 
water. Or thirty teaspoonfuls: three of Alta-Co and 
twenty-seven of water. (4) Has sponge rubber insert to 
facilitate contact of infected skin areas with Alta-Co 
solution. (5) Has suction cups on bottom to prevent 
skidding. Over-all length: twelve inches. 

Important: do not confuse the new Foot FORM with the 
large Dolge Foot TUB used for group prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Either fixture is available with Alta-Co on special service 
terms. Alta-Co, diluted in ten parts of water, kills Ath- 
lete’s Foot fungi in less than thirty seconds. Send for 
details of service offer; booklet H-84. 


Odorless ALTA-Co 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Conn. 
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government, etc.), whether viewed in relation to the life- 
movement of the individual or in relation to the organized 
life of a society. A survey of all these segregations we are 
not now prepared to make without more adequate surveys 
of each of them. It is plausible, however, to maintain 
that a “hands-off” policy is appropriate only when the 
various phases of sport already have and continue to 
maintain a healthy, harmonious functioning. In that case 
the American scene calls for just such clearer definition 
of each phase of sport as I have attempted. 





National Women’s Officials’ Rating 


(Continued from Page 216) 


5. Encouraging the reporting of unfavorable conditions to 
the chairman of the National Committee. 

6. Asking for suggestions from all persons interested in 
sports. 

7. Rating officials in as many sports as there is demand. 


Whether or not the Women’s National Officials’ Rat- 
ing Committee succeeds in fulfilling its purpose—secur- 
ing competent, well trained officials and furthering the 
best interests of sports for women in every way possible 
—depends on the cooperation secured in future under- 
takings. Unfavorable conditions or helpful suggestions 
should be ‘reported to the state representative of the 
National Section on Women’s ‘Athletics or to the chair- 


man of the National Committee who will direct the j 

formation to the right person. People need to i 
educated to the fact that two officials for a basketball 
game are better than one. This enables the umpire ¢ 
watch the backfield and area to which the ball js pai 
ing while the referee watches the ball. It also helps in 
the accurate recording of points and fouls, Communi. 
ties in which basketball is played, and which do not now 
have access to a rating board are urged to take steps 
towards establishing one. 





Carnival Customs and Frolic 
(Continued from Page 215) 


hands or feet. Rope balancers are also recorded, who, 
performed their act upon gut or wire cables at these 
festivals. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the building of 
pyramids was in vogue in those early days. Claudianys 
records this in Latin verse. Fifteen men stood upon each 
other, five at the bottom, then four, then three, then two, 
and finally one. Some times, as the picture illustrates, 
a boy standing on his head topped off the pyramid (Fig. 
ure 1). The origin of the illustration cannot be ascer- 
tained. Pyramid building is still used quite extensively 
in gymnastic exhibitions today. It requires great coopera- 





Plan your summer schedule to include 
this new development of natural dance 
movement. A _ practical successful 
teaching method—for children or 
adults—a logical build-up from begin- 
ner to expert. 


Send for Prospectus 


66 EAST 56 ST. 





TEACH BALLROOM DANCING 





ALBERT BUTLER 


Education Standards 


Paul R. Milton, Editor, DANCE 


“In following the trend of natural body mechanics 

as typified by Todd and Mensendieck, Albert Butler 

contributes an invaluable service in enhancing the 

natural and enjoyable relationship between physical 

education and the social dance.” 

Thomas E. Parson, Ballroom Editor, THE AMERICAN 
DANCER 


“Albert Butler’s presentation of his ‘Rhythmic Body 
Balance’ technique forecasts a new era in ballroom 
dancing instruction methods.” 


NEW YORK CITY 











Swarthmore College Field House 





FOR FIELD BUILDINGS — Our PATENTED 
Steel Arches provide the highest interior clearance 
with the least height of building, and at a minimum 
of cost. 

These patented arches are used in well known 
GYMNASIUMS, SPORTS and FIELD BUILDINGS, 
RINKS, AUDITORIUMS, THEATERS, etc. Con- 
sultation service, literature and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


Your own architect and engineer design 
and supervise construction. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., Ine. 
Engineers—Contractors 


55-65 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SAVAGE SCHOOL for fpucanon 


Established in 1890. 
Approved and chartered by the New York leading to a diploma. 
State Department of Education. Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
ities in their respective fields. cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 

















SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’‘s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for teachers, directors and executives in: 


Health and Physical Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Adult Education and Teacher Training 


Group Work and Guidance 
Character and Religious Education 
Minors in Academic Subjects 


Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 


For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 


’ 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 


is given to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had 
the necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 





teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 
year course in Physical Therapeutics. Substantial credit 


parts of the United States. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 























WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Professional Courses for Qualified Graduate Students 


Flexible program of one or two years depending upon courses offered at entrance 
Teaching Certificate—M.S. Degree with or without Thesis—Advanced work and research 


Five-Year Course in Liberal Arts and Physical Education 
B.A. Degree at the end of four years 
Teaching Certificate and in special cases the M.S. Degree at the end of the fifth year 


Unusual Facilities for Outdoor and Indoor Activities 


Extensive Professional Library Research Laboratories 
For information address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Seven weeks’ course: June 20 to August 5 
An intensive course by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 
Sever, and Miss Janet B. Merrill. Suited to physical edu- 
cation teachers interested in special orthopedic work. 


FEE $100 


Nine months, beginning September 12, 1938, 
or January 3, 1939 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. Mer- 
rill, Director of the Physiotherapy Department, and the 
Orthopedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Boston. For women 
physical education teachers who wish to specialize in 
physiotherapy. 


FEE $150 


Both courses given at the Harvard Medical School, 
Children’s Hospital and allied institutions. 


For information write Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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tion in team work, and a fine sense of balance 
as skill. 

_The two places where pyramid building became the 
high spots in these carnival festivals were Venice and 
Nuremberg, two cities that have become famous for the 
grandeur with which their carnival program was carried 
out. 

In Thesaurus antique & hist. italae Graevii & Gronoyij 
we find a description of the “Splendor urbis Venetiorum” 
in copper etchings. The carnival festivals in St. Mark’. 
Square in Venice are vividly portrayed, including a 
scene of carnival fencing (Figure 2) and also a plate 
of a pyramid, which found extraordinary acclaim (Fig. 
ure 3). It was called Hercules’ Column. The me, 
building these pyramids were known by the none top 
flattering name of jugglers or conjurers. The illustration 
shows great daring and a most spectacular display of 
skill and strength. While most of the performers were 
amateurs, there is evidence that as early as 1550 there 
were a number of professional Italian jugglers and acro. 
bats who participated in these carnival festivals for 
money. 

In Germany, Nuremberg has the most interesting his. 
tory of carnival customs (Figure 4). While we know 
of the carnival festival plays by Hans Sachs, of Meister. 
singer fame, and also other poets of that time, the real 
origin dates back as far as 1349, which is about one hun- 
dred fifty years before Hans Sachs was born. The trade 
guilds played a conspicuous part in the acrobatic and 
other performances. Thus we read of the knife dance by 
the butchers, a dance by tailors, the carpenters’ dance, 
the coppersmith’s dance, the coopers’ dance, and also 
one by the fishermen. These festivals held sway for nearly 
200 years, when finally by decree of the city fathers they 
were forbidden, because of slanderous impersonation of 
city dignitaries, including even the clergy. Here also the 
building of pyramids had a place in the program (Fig- 
ure 5). Also we find competitions in fencing, wrestling, 
singing, harp playing, and other hobbies. In the dance by 
the coopers, called “Schaeffler Tanz” the dancers carried 
a hoop wound with greens. The leader of the group bal- 
anced three filled wine glasses on the inner edge of the 
hoop and twirled it like an Indian club, supposedly with- 
out spilling a drop of the precious juice. 

Mummery, in which practically all the people partic- 
pated, was the keynote in all these carnival festivals. 
Animal heads made of wood played an important part 
in the masquerading. 

The tug of war, another carnival stunt, is credited to 
Ludlow in England. It was the chief event in the carnival 
program. The rope, three inches thick and thirty-six yards 
long, was furnished by the magistrate of the town. At 
the stroke of four the rope was lowered out the office 
window. The competing parties represented different 
neighborhoods, and the tug was a battle royal to the 
accompaniment of lusty cheering and jibing by the fes- 
tive mob. The prize awaiting the victor was usually two 
pounds, which were immediately liquidated by the group. 

Most of these frolics have become history. The epicut- 
ean tastes which inspired them have survived and find 
vivid expression, particularly on New Year’s Eve. Why 
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masked balls have lost in favor is difficult to understand. 
They offered opportunity for frolicking and legitimate 
fun hardly found in the more staid evening party. There 
was opportunity for displaying taste and ingenuity in 
costuming and make up, as well as for the display of 
talents in stunts, usually with prize awarding as a crown- 
ing feature at the set hour for unmasking. 

‘At a German charity masquerade ball some years ago 
in Philadelphia, there was a group of gymnasts dressed 
as ten pins. There was the pin boy and still another, 
seated in a hanging seat inside of a huge ball, which he 
managed to propel. When the time came for display, the 
boy set up the pins, and they rocked back and forth in 
characteristic fashion. Then the ball was started toward 
the pins resulting in a strike. The falling of the pins 
was a masterpiece of acrobatic skill and was loudly ac- 
claimed by the vast audience. There is real fun in such 
planning and performing, without loss of dignity, for 
abandon is the basis of a real masquerade ball, in fact 
of all recreation. Such festivities require more efficient 
leadership to be sure, than a mere dance, which may 
well be the reason why they are only rarely undertaken. 
A well planned carnival season, with all its artistry and 
display of talent might well have a place in the recreation 
wave that is sweeping the country. Many hints may be 
gleaned from the past, the days of old, yet letting origi- 
nality in modern achievement have full sway. 


Women’s Softball League 
Standards 


(Continued .from Page 224) 


brought together in a meeting to form the organization. 
The business of conducting the league should be carried 
on by the members in it. Questions which may arise 
from time to time may be settled by a representative 
group. Local standards and rulings should be worked 
out by them. The skilled leader from the agency pro- 
moting the league should have a position of authority 
in this governing group. If there are too many teams, 
from a given locality, to form one league satisfactorily, 
they should be divided into two or more leagues as the 
case may be. Care must be taken that teams of equal 
ability are placed in the same league. A team of medi- 
ocre ability is apt to be discouraged by playing with a 
skilled team. Likewise, good teams lose interest unless 
there is some challenge in their play. There are two 
possible solutions to this problem. Either all skilled teams 
may be placed in a league together, and all other teams 
in another league; or, if the number of teams is too few 
for this solution, the players may be re-divided into 
teams of equal ability by placing some of the good play- 
ers on each team. This is very important for the main- 
tenance of interest, and for reaching a larger number 
of participants. 

Valuable social contacts may be successfully made by 
means of a few challenge games between teams of other 
leagues, or of other towns. The numbers of these games, 
and the areas into which the teams travel, should be 
guided by the trained leader with reference to expense 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


| en degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
































The Camping Magazine 
(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulation) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
American Camping Association, Inc. 


@ The professional magazine of camp 
directors, owners, and counselors 
throughout America 


Subscription 
$2 Annually 


($2.25, Canada; $2.50, Other Countries) 


e@ We invite your membership in the 
American Camping Association. 


Information regarding member- 
ship will be sent upon request 


Address: 


American Camping Association, Inc. 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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1938 Summer Session Courses in the Department 
of Physical Education — June 27 to August 6 


DANCE 


Modern Dance for Beginners and Professionals 

Dance Composition—Tina Flade, Instructor in 
Dance, Mills College 

Music for the Dance—Lou Harrison, Composer and 
Accompanist for Dance, Mills College 

Workshop for Production—Lester Horton, Horton 
Dance Group, Los Angeles 

Two weeks’ course in Martha Graham technique 
given by Bonnie Bird, Authorized Teacher of 
Graham Technique, Cornish School, Seattle 

Social, Tap and Clog Dance—Hilda Clute Kozman, 
author of “Character Dances for School Programs” 


SPORTS 


Teaching Methods and Skills Technique in Swim- 
ming, Riding, Jumping, Golf, Tennis, Badminton. 
Physical Education Graduate and Undergraduate Lec- 
ture Courses will be organized around the area of 
The Core Curriculum and Physical Education ; Coun- 
seling Techniques for Physical Education Teachers, 
Needs of Adolescent Girls as a basis of redirecting 
the physical education program for High School and 
College girls. 


WRITE 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education, Mills College, Oakland, 
California, for the complete bulletin of courses. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


HEALTH AND RECREATION 


Selected articles from more 
than 200 magazines, con- 
densed for easy reading. 


$1.00 Per Year 


Sample on request 


5315 Drexel Ave. Chicago, I1l. 








and means of travel, health of participants, anq whole. 
someness of the conditions of play. Several leagues with. 
in a given geographical area may carry on a sport da 
at the end of the season to which teams that are interested 
may go. This type of competition satisfies a desire that 
girls have of playing other teams and of meeting girls 
of other localities. Again, it is desirable that the mem. 
bers of these teams have a share in the planning and 
operating of such occasions. 

The following suggested standards for the Organization 
of softball leagues for women are rather general ones 
which were set up by a committee of women leaders in 
Connecticut to guide the formation of leagues: 


Space. It is recommended that: 

1. The playing field shall be easily accessible to groups 
playing. 

2. It should allow for as much privacy as possible. 

Equipment. It is recommended that the cost of equip- 
ment be kept as low as possible so that more groups may 
participate. 

Number of Players. That the minimum for a girls’ team 
should be twelve players and the maximum eighteen. 

Organization. It is recommended that: 

1. In order to put softball on a recreational basis for women 
as many leagues as possible should be organized on a non- 
championship basis. Tournaments may be carried on. Oc- 
casional invitation games of a distinctly recreational nature 
can be played by teams of different leagues providing they 
do not make the schedule of games too heavy. 

2. The softball season for girls should wind up with dis. 
trict or regional sport or playdays at the end of August. 

Medical Examination of Players. It is recommended that: 

1. Wherever possible players should present a certificate 
of health (one from the Y. W. C. A. or similar organizations), 

2. There should be statements from parents of minors 
wherever the medical examination is not possible. 

Conducting of Games. 

1. Umpiring—Volunteer umpiring groups should be trained. 
These can come from among the players themselves. 

2. Some responsible person should be present at games to 
check as far as possible on the desirability of conditions. 

3. The date of commencing games should be guided by 
local conditions. 

Costume. 

1. All advertising through costume and equipment should 
be avoided. 

2. The costume should be such as not to attract undue 
criticism in the given locality. 


In regard to the actual use of the standards it was 
found that with minor changes they would fit most 
localities. 

Suitable playing fields were hard to find. It was very 
desirable that the field be secluded, as the girls’ softball 
games, although unadvertised, drew large groups of spec- 
tators when played on unprotected park fields. These 
crowds made the problem of officiating an almost over- 
whelming one for even experienced officials. The result- 
ing confusion was unsatisfactory and unwholesome. 

In spite of the recommendation that the cost of equip- 
ment be kept low, some groups which wanted to partici- 
pate could not because they hadn’t the price for minimum 


' Suggestive Policies for the Organization of Softball Leagues for 
Women. Prepared by a selected group of women leaders of Connecticut. 
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equipment. In regard to the medical examination, al- 
though it was recognized that the type of examination 
was not of great value, it relieved the organizing group 
of any definite responsibility for players who might 
otherwise have put a Strain on themselves. It is interest- 
ing to note that there were few objections to this require- 
ment. The type of umpiring group that worked out most 
satisfactorily was that which came from among the 
players themselves. An attempt to use officials from 
volunteer groups was made also but these were either 
difficult to obtain or unreliable. There was some interest 
on the part of a few teams to costume themselves by 
advertising certain business concerns. The last provision 
of the standards headed off this difficulty at the very 
beginning. These standards are not perfect but are sug- 
gestive of some of the practical issues which have to be 
provided for when organizing softball leagues for girls 


and women. 





Group Games --An Appraisal 


(Continued from Page 217) 


outer team which is now within the circle. That team 
maintaining its members within the circle for the longest 
period of time is declared the winner. 

Should the game be slightly remodeled, the above two 
psychological principles would not be violated. A fixed 
time limit would be set, one minute, one minute and 
thirty seconds, or two minutes for each team to remain 
within the circle. The score would be the number of 
direct hits made during the allotted time. No player 
would leave the circle until the termination of the period, 
at which time the sides would be reversed and the former 
outer team would attempt to keep from being hit during 
the allotted period. 

Considering this revised dodge ba!l in the light of the 
above two psychological principles, we note: first, that 
the least skilled individual is the target for more throws 
than the skilled, hence his opportunity for development 
of neuromuscular coordination and for acquisition of the 
skills required in the game varies inversely with his ini- 
tial ability; and second, instead of becoming a loser, an 
individual unwanted and disparaged, the unskilled per- 
former becomes an integral part of his team, securing the 
encouragement and praises of his mates with winning, 
and sharing the discouragement of losing. 





Women’s Club of Milwaukee 


(Continued from Page 226) 


available to everyone the services of officials and judges 
for special games or programs. In the past it had been a 
problem to know where to go for the women who would 
be willing to serve as judges at swimming meets, referees 
for basketball games, etc. The cooperative spirit that has 
been developed as a result of the organization has made 
a simple matter of what was once a definite problem. 
A new club project which proved to be an outstanding 
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School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 


offers 





A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 





to 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Active appointment bureau 
for graduates. Graduates teaching in leading 
colleges and schools. On September 1, 1937 
only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalog address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Troy, New York 
































SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


eT PETERSEN & CO. 5563 BAYNTON ST. PHILA. PA 








NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 
for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., Inc. 











269-271 Crant Ave., Jersey City, N. J 








>So Potter and Macquarrie 
at Specialize in 
ee ARCHERY TACKLE 
since 1925 For Schools and Colleges 


Write for Catalogue—3400 Fruitvale Avenue, Oakland, California 
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SUMMER DANCE COURSES 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 1 AUG. 15 TO AUG. 26 


Each course consists of forty hours of intensive class 
work in technique, dance form and composition. 


Tuition — $50 
Enroliment limited 


ACADEMY : OF - ALLIED - ARTS 


MUSIC * SINGING - DRAMA + DANCE - PAINTING 


349 WEST 86th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
SChuyler 4-1216 











OFFICIAL. Full size 
and weight conform- 
ing to the playing 
rules of American 
Professional Base- 
ball. 


BASE BALL BASES 






Write for literature 
and wholesale prices. 
PLAY SAFE WITH 
NATIONAL BASES. 


National Sports Equipment Co. 
366 Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Independent Manufacturers 











NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session in playground 
theory and practice, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Swimming pool, extensive playing 
fields, golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For Information Address 


Director of Admissions, 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


New Brunswick New Jersey 











ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
For Gym Suits — 9x 13x8—12x13 x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 











PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMPS 


School of the Dance and Theatre Arts 
In the High Rockies at Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 4 and 8 wks.’ courses for students and instructors. Staff includes: 


DORIS HUMPHREY (Aug. 15-30) 


PAUL LOVE (Art) ANNE HULL (Piano) 
ALIX YOUNG MARUCHESS (String Ensemble) 
CHARLOTTE PERRY (Drama) PAULINE CHELLIS 
HELENE HETZEL (Modern Dance) GABRIELLE EGGER 
PORTIA MANSFIELD (Body Mechanics) 

For further information address 56 Oxford Rd., Larchmont, N.Y. 








success was the sponsoring of a dance concert given b 

Marion VanTuyl of the University of Chicago ip i: 
Shorewood School Auditorium on February 12, The pur. 
pose of the club in sponsoring this concert was to give 
to the community an opportunity to become more familiar 
with the modern dance. The price of admission was kept 
low enough so that high school and college students could 
afford to attend. It is hoped that through educational] 
projects of this kind large numbers of people can be 
reached and sympathetic understanding of physical edy. 
cation activities can be developed. 


N reviewing the activities of this organization and from 
individual comments there is no doubt that a real sery. 
ice has been performed by the club both for its members 
and for the promotion of physical education. Excellent 
speakers from many sections of the country have brought 
varied ideas on different subjects, and there has been q 
healthy stimulation of thought. The discussion meetings 
led by the members have allowed a wholesome exchange 
of ideas and methods, and have brought about splendid 
cooperation in the group. There has been developed an 
interest and an understanding that was entirely lacking 
when each individual was concerned with only her own 
program. There has been stimulation in the exchange of 
ideas and material brought back by those who attended 
summer schools or did extensive traveling at home or 
abroad. The meetings and courses which provided active 
participation satisfied a definite need among those who 
felt the necessity for further study, but who found it 
impossible to secure these advantages alone. Thus in the 
six years of its existence the Milwaukee Women’s Physi- 
cal Education Club has been of real service both to its 
members and to the community. 





The Division of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 206) 


3. Assist with program plans for the Association meet- 
ing in connection with the N.E.A. Convention each June. 

4. Act as a clearing house for projects undertaken by 
the various sections. 

5. Assist the President by helping to organize joint 
sessions or projects to be carried on by two or more 
sections. 

6. Maintain contact with the chairmen of the other 
two divisions in order to coordinate and unify the activi- 
ties of Association divisions. 


Functions of the Division Council._— 

1. Make recommendations to the Governing Board on 
general policies regarding the conduct of division sections 
and desirable legislation on general Association policies 
as they affect sections. This will necessitate at least one 
annual meeting at the time of the annual convention. 
One very good suggestion has come from a division coun- 
cil member relative to such a meeting, namely, that the 
newly elected and immediate past section chairmen com- 
prise the membership of the council and that the annual 
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meeting be held following the election sessions of the 
yarious sections. This would tend to give more continuity 
to council deliberations. 

9. Discuss and make recommendations concerning peti- 
tions of new sections. 

3, Study convention program problems and make rec- 
ommendations regarding the coordination of programs 
where there is a possible overlapping. 

4. Make recommendations concerning the better in- 
tegration of the activities of the Physical Education 
Division. These will come after a long-term study of the 
activities of the various sections which have to do with 
service work rather than convention programs. 

5. A possible further function of the Council might 
be to submit to the nominating committee the names of 
not more than three persons, from whom the Legislative 
Council would elect the division chairman. 





Curriculum Building in Health 


(Continued from Page 213) 
produced the desired results. Above everything else 
stood out the dominant problem of the need for a 24- 
hour day health program which would meet the needs 
of the whole child throughout his whole day. It was 
futile for school or home to proceed singly. 

A new teachers’ guide was needed. It must be devel- 
oped in the field by classroom teachers with the cooper- 
ation of the children and their parents. So far as possi- 
ble, whatever should go into the guide should have been 
tested and proved of value in actual work with children. 
Teachers’ narratives of healthful experiences, which had 
actually been a part of children’s living, should be used 
as illustrative material. 

For two years, study groups of elementary teachers 
under the guidance of state and local health teaching 
supervisors studied their children and environments, ex- 
perimented with health materials and activities, and co- 
operated in the development of A Guide to the Teaching 
of Health in the Elementary School. 

In addition, teachers from many other communities 
and five normal schools have critically reviewed the cur- 
riculum materials as they have appeared in mimeo- 
graphed form before printing. 

The first edition of this bulletin has been critically 
used in the schools for the past year. We hope for its 
early revision to record progress made through this ex- 
perimental work in the field. In this way, we shall con- 
tinue to increase its practical value as a guide to teachers 
in developing sound policies and procedures through 
which children’s health needs may more adequately be 
met. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize two factors 
the importance of which has been increasingly evident 
throughout these several years of program building: 
First, the participation of several thousand teachers and 
parents, under State Department guidance, has meant 
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The Study of Rhythmic Expression ts 
the specialty of 


NOYES RHYTHM 


SUMMER SCHOOL CAMP AT 
OBALT, CONN. 


s 
Write Valeria Ladd, 
Hotel Winslow, 45 
Ec. 55th St., W.YC, 


She kicked up 
her heels and 
had a wonder- 
ful time. 








ARCHERY 


INTRAMURAL - INTERSCHOLASTIC 


Exercise — Sport — Corrective 
Team — Individual — Class 


Low Equipment Cost 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “J” 


THE BEACON HILL CRAFTSMEN 


BEACON, N. Y. 


Discuss Program Problems with Paul H. Gordon 








TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write 
today for enrollment card and information. 


9061 G3HSITSVLS3 


Rtn? ). IEACHF OS 
COCK) 471 TEACHERS 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


il NCY 
Vou SNe He Hroc Deaven. Cows 





WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 








A L & E R T Establishea 1885. Good increase in 
1937 placements over 1936. Vacan- 

T hers’ n cies doubled. Coaches and teachers 
rengeeigte Age rod of Physical Education in strong de- 


25 East Jackson Bivd. mand. Supply of Women Candidates 
CHICAGO, ILL. exhausted early in the season. 
Bo Splendid opportunities for Promo- 

oonnk Soon Y tion. Best schools our clients. Send 


Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. for folder today. Nata 











TEACHERS AGENCY service 


it) 
Nation- 
wide 


Universities, colleges, and public schools send us many requests for 
administrators and teachers of Physical Education. Whether you are pre- 
pared to handle a general or a highly specialized program, we believe 
we can offer you superior service. For details regarding enrollment, 
address FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 









Physical Education in 1937 HUGHES 
was one of our most active TEAC fe b RS 


departments. Demand for 
women exceeded supply. Ex- A G E N Cc Y 
cellent college openings for 25 E. Jackson Bivd. 


candidates with A.M. degree. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





























NEW 


The Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education 
by 
E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger 
The first in a series of Physical Education texts 
under the editorial direction of Charles H. McCloy. 


A book of importance to both students and administrators— 
based on a thorough investigation of teaching and vocational 
needs and the best current practices in physical education. 
About 500 pages, profusely illustrated. Ready May Ist. 


Write to F.S. CROFTS & Co. New YorK 








Hockey and Lacrosse Camp 
MT. POCONO, PA. 


Intensive weekly courses in Theory and 
Play, Coaching Methods and Umpiring 


Aug. 30th Sept. 6th Sept. 13th 
Secretary 
Director Mrs. Joyce Cran Barry 
C. M. K. Applebee MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 











If you teach dance 


It’s important for you to read 


DANCE MAGAZINE 


Complete monthly survey of the dance in all its phases. Impor- 
tant articles by outstanding writers. Regular contributions by 
Anatole Chujoy, Joseph Arnold Kaye, Paul Love, Thomas A. 
Riley. News. Reviews. Discussion. Thoroughly illustrated. 
Printed on coated paper. 


SINGLE COPY 25c 
: $2.50 per year (12 issues). Special rate two years (24 issues) $4. 
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f Send for sample copy 
49 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 
























=o ARCHERY 


Price lowest against all 
comparison. Bows $5.00 
Footed arrows $6.00 Craft Archery Co. 
Doz. Self arrows $4.00 91 . Pi 
Doz. — Guards, gloves, 91 E. Pine, 

} Tulsa, Okla. 


, strings, target faces, etc. . 
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- with instruction in 

f IDING, teaching, forward seat, jumping, schooling. 
| @ PRE-CAMP training for Riding Counselors, by the 
week, during June. 





@ Nine months course September 15th—June 15th. 
For particulars of either course address: 


MISS LININGTON’S STABLE @ MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















satisfying teacher and parent growth in ability to un 
stand children and guide them in_healthfy| ly . 
Through continued attention, discussion betwee 
viduals and in groups, and experimentation in ¢] 
and home, there has been a gradual maturing 
tude and a demand from the teachers themselves that 
principles take the place of formulas and that health 
teaching justify itself by function. Second, it jg ve 
evident that adequate guidance is essential if we ate ty | 
realize the full value of this participation by teachers 
and parents. The supervision of health education must 
be brought in line with the present trends of Progressive 
education. If health education is to take its rightful 
place as an integral part of the general program, the 
person who guides it must be first, and most important 
a competent supervisor of the general education of chil 
dren, and second, a health teaching specialist. 

The number of qualified supervisors in the field js 
apparently small. Where to obtain such personnel js y 
major problem in New York state. It seems reasonable 
to turn to the ranks of the classroom teachers themselye 
to select from those who have had several, but not to 
many, years of experience, who have plenty of symp. 
thetic insight, and have demonstrated their ability su. 
cessfully to guide children in their daily living. It would 
be a simple matter for such teachers to supplement their 
assets by graduate work in child growth and develop. 
ment and so round out the needed qualifications for the 
supervision and guidance of health teaching in the ele. 
mentary school. Pre-service education of teachers is 
important, but under no circumstances can the needed 


1 ing. 
ASSTOOM 
Of atti. 





growth in child health education be achieved without 
adequate guidance of the rank and file of classroom 
teachers to a practical understanding that general edu. 
cation which functions fully is sound health education, 
Neither can exist apart from the other. 





Bringing Handball up to Date 


(Continued from Page 223) 


inclusive, sponsored national invitational tourneys. Since 
the year that William Ranft won the first National 
A.A.U four-wall championship held at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club in 1919, the game has developed such out- 
standing performers as Maynard Laswell, Alfred Banuet, 
Sam Atcheson, and Joe Platak, the present title holder 
The first National Y.M.C.A. championships were held at 
Cleveland in 1925.° Plans are said to be under way a 
present to set up a national association of firemen which 
will, in all probability, sponsor a national tournament 0 
its own.'® Many firehouses in our larger cities have it- 


stalled courts, and in Portland, Oregon, two firehouse 
courts are equipped with red and green electric scott 


boards set flush in the top of the front wall.” 


Handball, known as “fives,” is included in the sports § 
programs today of the universities in England and Scot 
land, with somewhat more elaborate rules than our game." 
The Eton game is the more complicated for the from! 
court or “hole” is a step higher than the back court, 3 
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buttress, Or “pepper box,” projects from the left side wall 

d there is no back wall to keep the ball in play. The 
ve originated at Eton College where it was played be- 
nee the chapel walls, the accident of the architectural 
obstruction developing the distinctive sport. The Rugby 
game is simpler and is played on an enclosed court al- 
though there is sometimes a buttress projecting from the 
left wall—the entire court is on the same level however. 
In both forms the ball must be played above a line on the 
front wall and the “bully,” or “rally,” begins with the 
server tossing the ball against the walls so that on the 
rebound it suits the receiver. If the latter does not like 
the service, he is not compelled to play it—he just waits 
until he gets a ball to his liking. Although in both forms 
the rules are much the same, the complicated Eton court 
makes the game as different from “Rugby fives” as in 
theory it is similar.’° 


E now come to that part of the discussion which is 
particularly timely—the growing importance of this 
valuable “carry-over” sport in schools and colleges. 

The National Committee on Curriculum Research of 
the College Physical Education Association places hand- 
ball among the first half-dozen individual sports in all- 
around contributions and recommends its promotion as 
an elective sport from the junior high school level upward 
because of its physiological, psychological, and sociologi- 
cal benefits.12. As early as 1897 the game had become 
popular with the students at St. John’s College, Fordham, 
N. Y., who were quite proud of their four outdoor courts 
placed side by side in a single court fifty feet wide with 
partial side walls and a back wall with a low line two 
feet from the ground.* This proved to be “only the begin- 
ning,” for a survey of handball and squash facilities in 
seventy-six colleges and universities in the United States, 
made a few years ago, revealed that all had handball 
accommodations, the number of single and four-wall 
courts ranging from one to thirty-two. Four institutions 
indicated that they were planning over two dozen addi- 
tional courts each.* 

A study made by the author last year proved that 
advancement is much more rapid in the Middle West and 
on the West Coast than in the East. Practically every 
institution having the facilities promotes intramural com- 
petition in the sport, whether it be inter-hall or dormitory, 
inter-fraternity or inter-class. Members of the faculty 
often participate. Courses are conducted on an instruc- 
tional basis and students are given the opportunity to 
play as they wish between classes. At Columbia Univer- 
sity, authorities think so highly of the game that it is 
included as one of the three recreational activities re- 
quired of every student in satisfaction of his physical 
education achievement.® 

At the University of Oregon, students seem to be more 
interested in a special variation of handball which has 
been developed at that institution than in the standard 
game. The courts there are smaller than regulation 
courts, measuring thirty-eight feet long, twenty feet wide 
and sixteen feet high. They play with a softer ball, regu- 
lation size, with but one-third the air pressure. With this 
they can play without gloves with less chance of injury 
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AERIAL TENNIS DART 


Similar to Badminton and Aerial Darts 


Made_ expressly Singles Court 


for University, 20’ x 50’ 
College, High Doubles Court 
School, Club & 24’ x 50’ 


Y.M.C.A. Gym- 


Played indoors 


or outdoors. 





Birdies have solid, live-rubber base with small nipple at tip; 

each equipped with six selected white feathers. Paddles are of 

¥” plywood, with built up handles and leather tips. All 
equipment minutely fashioned. Sent on approval. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


208 North 22nd Street Kansas City, Kansas 























We specialize in New Games and Ideas for 
Physical Education and Intramural Use 


Dart Baseball 

Shuffle Hockey 

Deck Tennis 

Rubber Bowling Game 
Bird-Minton 


* + + * 


Send for Complete Catalog 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
330 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
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TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY SCHOOL 
Roxbury, Vermont—June 22-28, 1938 
One week of intensive training in ARCHERY for school and camp. 
ARCHERY instructors under the direction of Myrtle Miller, Inter- 
national Archery Champion, pupil of Russ Hoogerhyde, leading ex- 
ponent on ARCHERY 
For further information write: 


MRS. E. B. MILLER 
254 Seaman Ave. New York City 











First Volume of 


GERMAN FOLK DANCES 


Old and New Dances of North Germany 
BY PAUL DUNSING 


Music and explicit instructions for 15 dances. $1.75. Mail orders 
(include money order or check) to Gretel Dunsing, 4712 North 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Edg. 5672. 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 





For catalog, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 




















Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 





For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 


Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44 St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. New York, N.Y. 











The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 
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Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich 




















LAKE NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
WESTFORD, MASS. 
SOMETHING NEW! 
A 2-in-1 Course for Teachers and Directors 
NEW YORK—Community Drama Course, July 5th-30th. Director: Nina 
B. Lamkin, B.L., M.A. (National Authority on Community Drama). 
LAKE NABNASSETT—Professional Theatrical Training. Practical acting 
and directing experience with professional and experimental groups. 
Director: John Ferguson (Broadway actor, director, lecturer, teacher) . 
Write for Catalog S.1. 
Permanent Address: LAKE NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
70 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Certified teacher of Hygiene and Health Educa- 
tion; man, age 35, M.S. in Education, also grad- 
uate studies at T. C. Columbia and M. I. T., seeks 
appointment to teach or supervise effective pro- 
gram in Personal and Community Hygiene. Answer 
c/o this magazine, Box 500. 














to the hands and, apparently, the g 
Informal intercollegiate competit 
game is beginning to take hold in the West, Middle w 
and the East. Each season, the Universit 
at Los Angeles competes with nearby clu 
Michigan, Notre Dame, Purdue, Northwestern 
and Chicago are participating in outside competi 
the close of each season, Amherst College in M 
setts selects a team to compete with Wesleyan U 
which has promoted handball for a quarter of a 
The Johns Hopkins, Long Island, Pennsylvania, 
and George Washington Universities are ina 
competition on an extramural basis. 

Out of replies to some thirty inquiries sent out by the 
writer last fall, all but one were in favor of a nation 
intercollegiate four-wall handball tournament, Although 
financial considerations have not permitted the Carrying 
through of plans for this tournament, all indications ar 
that it will not be long until such an invitation wil] evoke 


a more favorable response. 


1. Gardiner, Edward Norman, Athletics of the Ancient Wor 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, ; 
2. Toombs, Frederick R., Court Games, (New York: American 
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Sports Publishing Company, 1914). 


3. Plummer, Edward M., “Athletics and Games of the Ancient 


ame is just as fast! 
10n In the four. 


Greeks,” American Physical Education Review, (1898). 
4. Egan, Michael, Handball and How to Play It, (New Yor: 
American Sports Publishing Company, 1913). ' 


5. “Olympic Games 1946,” Handball, (Official Organ of the X} 


Olympic Games, Berlin, 1936). 


6. Phillips, Bernath E., Fundamental Handball, (New York: 


A.S. Barnes and Company, 1937). 


7. Benedict, Geo. H., Hand Book of Sporting Rules and Train. 


ing, (New York: A. G. Spalding and Bros., 1886). 


8. Beard, D. C., The American Boys’ Book of Sport, (New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896). 


9. Morgan, Mary C., American Handball, (in “Girls and Athk. 


tics,” American Sports Publishing Company, 1917). 


10. Renolds, Quentin, “Quick Work,” Collier’s (October 2, 1937), 
11. Wehrmann, Arthur M., “Handball—A Growing Sport,” Tk 


Amateur Athlete, (December, 1937). 


12. LaPorte, Wm. Ralph, The Physical Education Curriculum, 
(The College Physical Education Association. Los Angeles, Calif: 


Caslon Printing Co., 1937). 


13. Foster, Ralph W., “Survey of Handball and Squash Facili- } 
ties in Colleges and Universities in the U.S.A.,” (Washington, 


D. C.: Y.MLC.A., 1932). 


14. Savage, Howard J., Games and Sports in British Schools and 
Universities, Bulletin No. 18, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching, (Boston: Merrimount Press, 1927). 

15. Bancroft, J. H. and W. D. Pulvermacher, “Handball,” (in 
Handbook of Athletic Games, (New York: The Macmillan Con- 
pany, 1916); also Miles, Eustace, “Fives” in The Sports of the & 
World, edited by F. G. Aflalo, (London: Cassell and Co., Ltd, 
1903); and Encyclopaedia of Sport, “Fives,” edited by Earl o 
Suffolk and Berkshire, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 


1911). 
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Clevett, Melvin A., “The Fundamental Techniques of Handball, 
JourNAL OF HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION (September and 


October, 1932). 


Material 


on Handball 


Encyclopedia Britannica, (Volume 11), “Handball.” 
Friermood, H. T., “Handball Classification Plan,’ JOURNAL 0 
HEALTH AND Puysicat EpucaTion, (February, 1937). 
Priermood, H. T., A Handball Study, mimeographed. 
Gaelic Athletic Association, Playing Rules of Football, Hocke), 
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Mitchell, E. D., “Handball,” Sports for Recreation, (New York: 


s and Company, 1936). 
ge Enel Chas. J., How to Play Handball, (New York: Ameri- 


rts Publishing Company, 1935). 


— Earl, Handball Advice, (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1934). 

Van Court, Carroll, Scientific Handball Course, (Los Angeles, 
on Carroll, “How to Play Handball,” in Sports and 
Games edited by Geo. J. Fisher, The University Society, Inc., 


1933; a volume of “The Leadership Series,” predecessors, “Father 
and Son Library,” 1921 and “Modern Boy Activity,” 1923. 
Wehrmann, Arthur M., “Handball,” in School Athletics in Mod- 
ern Education, edited by E. Dana Caulkins, Wingate Memorial 
Lectures, Wingate Memorial Foundation, Inc., New York, 1931. 





The Private Physician 
(Continued from Page 207) 


practice of medicine and yet avoid the stigma of adver- 
tising the individual practitioner of medicine. The lack 
of these things on the part of practicing physicians is the 
fundamental reason for the so-called lack of cooperation. 
These physicians carry over into their private offices the 
knowledge, practices, and attitudes they acquire during 
their two-year period of employment as school doctors. 


N order to widen the scope of this plan, and to include 
| a greater number of trainees, the amount of service 
secured from each school physician has been reduced to 
one morning a week. Appointments to this service are 
made almost entirely from younger men who have just 
finished a hospital residency. Each hospital in the city 
recommends candidates; each application is passed upon 
by the School Health Committee of the Wayne County 
Medical Society. 

After a brief preliminary instruction period these men 
are assigned to schools, where under supervision they 
carry on their examination work. The school nurse, 
principal, and the teachers lend their full assistance to 
the physician. 

This program has met with the most hearty endorse- 
ment of the school principals of the city. Their enthu- 
siasm was an unexpected thing, for it creates a certain 
amount of additional responsibility and work for the 
school to have a new school doctor every year or two. 
Yet the schools, themselves, were the first to appreciate 
fully the value of having in their neighborhoods physi- 
cians practicing medicine aimed and directed at solving 
problems of that school. The support and cooperation 
of the Medical Society is, of course, one hundred per 
cent, for this organization initiates and runs the service. 
The approval of parents is given for now their problems 
are not handled by a “school doctor” or a governmental 
agency, but by a practicing physician who is one of their 
own group and community. Above all, the health of the 
children is definitely altered for the good. Now, in the 
City of Detroit there are many hundred of physicians 
who are doing all in their power, in their own offices, to 
improve the health of school children, for they have 
been trained to be school doctors, to appreciate the needs 
and shown the method of solution of the health problems 
of school children. 
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Know the Birds in Your Garden 


OUT OF DOORS WITH BIRDS 
By Emma F. Byers 


In singing! words the author tells the story of her inti- 
mate and growing knowledge of birds, and gives pointers 
for recognizing them. A _ springtime addition to your 


library. 


$1.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 














SHAWN 
SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN 


One of the primary objects of the School is to 
make dancing for men an integral part of physical 
education. Led by Ted Shawn in lecture and demon- 
stration, the School offers summer courses of three, 
six, and nine weeks starting July 4. Varied program 
of activities available. For further information write 
the School at P.O. Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts. 
Courses for Women: Beginning July 25 Mr. Shawn will offer 
three two-week courses for women teachers of dancing and 


advanced girl pupils. For information write Carol Lynn, 926 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 








TEACHING HEALTH 


HEALTH—monthly—is ably serving hundreds of Instructors in 
Biology, Hygiene, Temperance, Protection against Disease, Com- 
munity Health, Social Science, Home Economics, Nursing, Diete- 
tics, and other general and specific health subjects. Heartily 
appreciated by school men and women using it. ASK FOR 
FREE COPY. HEALTH, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIFORNIA. 








The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad Street 


Offering Schools and Colleges the 
Finest of Hand Made Archery Equipment 


Newark, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Instruction Booklet FREE on Request. 








PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. Send check with order. 
IRENE TONKS SNYDER 
52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











EUROPE 
Summer 1938 
Sokol Festival, Prague 
Folk Dances and Costumes 


10 Countries-—68 days 


Pocono Tours, 545 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Using The Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1937, throu gh April, 1938 


The bold face letters indicate: A, advertisement in this issue; B, booth at the national convention of the 
Association in Atlanta (at time of going to press). Where the nature of the advertiser's product is 
not apparent from the classification, this is indicated in parentheses 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


B Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 

Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, 
California 

Max Goodman & Son, 114 W. 26th St., New York 
City 

Jarvis & White, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

' (Two-Team Gym Shirt) 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin (bath- 
robes) 

E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 

E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 

National Sports Equipment Co., 366 Marquette St., 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Selva & Sons, 200 West 50th St., New York City 
(wooden sandals) 

Irene T. Snyder, 52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey (pinnies) 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago (Ozite-filled gym mats) 

American Wire Form Co., 269 Grant Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey (locker baskets) 

Arch Roof Construction Co., 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 

Atlas Portable Bleacher Co., 2906 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 

Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., 163 Varick 
St., New York City (Antiphlogistine) 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) 

Dudley Lock Corp., 325 N. Wells St., Chicago 

Fox Tent & Awning Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. (mats) 

Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (gym floor finish) 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana 
(Seal-O-San floor finish) 





A  Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc., Charles anq 
Chase Streets, Baltimore (Mercurochrome) 
A Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St, 
St. Louis 
Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids (lockers) 
A Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
(apparatus, mats, lockers) 
A B Onox Antiseptic Co., 121 Second St., San Francisco 
(Athlete’s Foot treatment) 
A Petersen & Co., 4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia 
(mats) 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (gym, pool, and 
playground equipment) 
Sanox Co., Station F, Toledo, Ohio (Hypochlorite) 
W. S. Smith Sales Co., 566 S. Salina St., Syracuse, 
New York (mat hanger) 
Sunfoot Laboratories, Inc., 106 E. 19th St., New 
York (Athlete’s Foot treatment) 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, Illinois 
HOTELS 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
A Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia 
A Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
A B The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati (play- 
ground balls, etc.) 
A Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh (Sani-Soil- 
Set, dust layer) 
A H. &R. Manufacturing Co., Box 215, Palms Sta- 


tion, Los Angeles (field marker) 








To Members of the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education: 


The practice of trading with the advertisers 
listed on these pages is to your personal advantage. 
It means that as the advertising columns of our 
JouRNAL become more effective, present adverti- 


sers will use more space, and more new advertisers 


will be anxious to announce their products or 
services to you. This means that the JouRNAL staff 
will be able to present an increasingly larger and 
superior magazine to you. Let advertisers know 
that you are reading their ads, and encourage other 
firms to start advertising now! 
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J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (playground 
equipment—‘Junglegym’’) 
Solvay Sales Corp., 61 Broadway, New York City 
(calcium chloride) 
A Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago (playground 
balls, etc.) 
A W.J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles (playground balls) 


PUBLISHERS 


Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(several recreation titles) 
G. J. Altmann, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(activity units) 
American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(monthly) 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago (Hygeia) 
American Publications, Inc., 527 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles (Technique of Underwater Gymnastics) 
A Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan (printers) 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City (Everyday First Aid) 
AB A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City (general list) 
Helen M. Barton, State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania (Speedball) 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia (general list) 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 
(several titles) 
A Camping Magazine, 332 S. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan (monthly) 
A Louis H. Chalif, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(dance textbooks) 
A F.S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York 
City (several titles) 
A Dance, 49 W. 45th St., New York City (monthly) 
A Paul Dunsing, 4712 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 
(German Folk Dances) 
Frances T. Duryea, Herbert Hoover High, Glendale, 
California (Speedball for Girls) 
Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan (Field Hockey 
Workbook) 
Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
City (Country Dance Book) 
Health Digest, 139 E. 36th St., New York City 
(monthly) 
Health, Mountain View, California (monthly) 


A D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 


(Malden Health Series) 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City (The Thinking Body) 
Kamin Bookshop, 1423 6th Ave., New York City 
(specializing in dance books) 
A B Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia (general list) 
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Gertrude W. Lundgren, 829 N. Fifth St., Burling- 
ton, Iowa (drills, marches) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(several titles) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City (many titles) 

Mary McKee, University of Texas, Austin (Bib- 
liography of Music for the Dance) 

J. Wesley McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, Can- 
ada (30 Successful Clown Acts) 

Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, 
5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(several titles) 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
(Health & Safety Series) 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston (A Handbook 
of Private Schools) 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York City 
(folk dances) 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California (several titles) 

Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, New York City 
(Syllabus in Physical Education) 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City (many titles) 

Women’s Athletic Section, A.A.H.P.E., 311 May- 
nard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan (several titles) 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also summer camps, sessions, tours) 

Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

The Bassoes, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston 

Albert Butler Dance Studios, 66 E. 56th St., New 
York City 

Chalif School of Dance, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City 

College of William and Mary, Richmond School of 
Social Work and Public Health, 901 W. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Virginia 

Harvard University Medical School, Boston 

Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York 
City 

Miss Linington’s Stable, Hillside St., Milton, Mass. 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Northwestern University Medical School, 303 E. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago 

Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

Sargent College of Boston University, 6 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Savage School for Physical Education, 308 W. 59th 
St., New York City 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 





WHAT SUPPLIES DO YOU NEED? CHECK THROUGH THIS LIST BEFORE BUYING 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Athletic Supply Co., 330 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 

Beacon Hill Craftsmen, Beacon, N. Y. (archery) 

P. Becker & Co., 323 W. Monroe St., Chicago (table 
tennis) 

Bersin Playthings, 17 W. 17th St., New York City 
(badminton type games) 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 55 E. 11th St., 
New York City 

Craft Archery Co., 9191 E. Pine, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Daytona Beach Shuffleboard Co., Box 3273, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida 

General Sportcraft Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City (badminton) 

The P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hand-E-Holder Co., Intramural Sports Bldg., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan (stop watch holder) 

H. & R. Manufacturing Co., Box 215, Palms Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles (field marker) 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
(basketball backstops, etc.) 

Potter & Macquarrie, 3400 Fruitvale Ave., Oak- 
land, California (archery) 

Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., Newark, 
New Jersey 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., 208 N. 22nd St., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Tepee Archery Tackle Co., 2327 Commonwealth 
Ave., Auburndale, Massachusetts 

Vince Fencing Equipment Co., 202 E. 44th St., 
New York 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


SUMMER CAMPS, SESSIONS, TOURS 
(See also schools and colleges) 


Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York City 

American Express, Escorted Tour Dept. 1, 65 Broad- 
way, New York City (European dance tour) 

American Institute of Educational Travel, 587 Fifth 
Ave., New York City (European dance tour) 

Bennington School of the Dance, Bennington, Ver- 
mont (Bennington Festival) 

Chalif School of Dance, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City 

English Scandinavian Summer School of Physical 
Education, 22, Gunter Grove, Chelsea S.W. 10, 
London, England 

Harvard University Medical School, Boston 

Emily Hewlett School of the Dance, 116 W. 65th 
St., New York City 

Hockey and Lacrosse Camp (Mt. Pocono, Pennsyl- 
vania) winter: 2 Union St., Marblehead, Mass. 

Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York 
City 

June Tennis Camp, Naples, Maine 
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Lake Nabnassett Theatre Colony, 
New York City 

Miss Linington’s Stable, Hillside St., Milt 

Mills College, Oakland, California 

Noyes Summer Camps (Cobalt, Conn. 
E. 59th St., New York City 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pen 

Perry Mansfield Camps (Steamboat Springs, Col : 
winter: 110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York 

Pio Nono Coaching School, Pio Nono High School 
Milwaukee (St. Francis), Wisconsin 

Pocono Tours, 545 5th Ave., New York City ( 
pean dance tour) 

Shawn School of Dance, Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts _ 

University of Colorado, Boulder 


70 W. 45th St. 
on, Mass, 


) winter: 9 


Euro- 



















University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


American Wire Form Co., 269 Grant Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey (locker baskets) 1 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Connecticut (Alta-Cy 
for Athlete’s Foot) 

Everson Manufacturing Co., 208 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago (chlorinators) 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (locker baskets) 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin (toy. 
els, bathrobes) 

Onox Antiseptic Co., 121 Second St., San Francisco 
(Athlete’s Foot treatment) 

Pease Laboratories, 39 W. 38th St., New York City 
(pool sanitation service) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Illinois (equipment) 

Proportioneers, Inc., 16 Codding St., Providence, 
Rhode Island (chemical feeders) 

Sunfoot Laboratories, Inc., 106 E. 19th St., New 
York City (Athlete’s Foot treatment) 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Albert Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Educational Service Bureau for Camps, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City (counselor placement) 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U.S. Ne 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver 


VISUAL EDUCATION MATERIAL 


Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon St., Boston 
(Dwight posture models) 


Clay-Adams Co., 25 E. 26th St., New York City, 


(charts, models, skeletons, etc.) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 38 Bromfield St, ' 


Boston (Silhouetteograph) 
New York Scientific Supply Co., 111 East 22nd St, 
New York City (charts, models, etc.) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Special 
JOURNAL 
EDUCATION an 


THE REPRINT LIST 


of the 


American Association for Health and Physical Education 


Prices on Back Copies of the 
OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
d the RESEARCH QUAR- 


TERLY to members of the American 


Association for 


Health 


Education. 


Back copies: 
(to members) Journal - 20c 


(to non-members) Journal - 35c¢ 
(to members) Quarterly - 75c 
(to non-members) Quarterly - $1.00 
Complete Volumes of the 1935, 1936 
and 1937 RESEARCH QUARTERLY for 
= at $3.00. 
Order Reprints directly by number 


from 


Information Service, 


and Physical 


American 


Association for Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, 311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Reprints of the Research Quarterly and the 
American 


() 10 
Q 11 


Q 12 


Q 14 


Q 16 


Q 17 
Q 19 
Q 30 
Q 31 


Q 32 


Q 33 


Q 37 


Q 39 


Q 41 


Q 45 


Q 49 


Q 57 
Q 60 


Q 62 


Physical Edcation Review 


The Utilization of McCloy’s Athletic 
Index with the California Achievement 
Scales, Bookwalter, March, 1935. 
The Response of the Heart to Water 
of Swimming Pool Temperature, Tut- 
tle and Corleaux, March, 1935. 
The Ankle Lever and Its Classifica- 
tion, Pratt, March, 1933........+ 
A Study of the Effects of Two Diets 
Powers, Rosenberg, 
A Comparison of the Patellar Ten- 
don Reflex Time of Whites and 
Negroes, Browne, May, 1935........ 
Physical Education Background of 
College Students as a Factor in De- 
termining the Content of the Re- 
quired Physical Education Program, 
Se Se. Peery err 
The Influence of Chronological Age 
on Motor Performance, McCloy, May 


March, 


1935 

Skeletal Characteristics of the High 
Jumper, Krakower, May, 1935 
A Test for Endurance in Speed Swim- 
ming, Cureton, May, 1935......... 
General Elements in Character, Mc- 
ey, TORE, BOI G ..<.000:56:6.05:0:0:0:0 
Response of the Normal, Prepubes- 
cent Heart to Exercises of Graded 
Intensities, Shirley, October, 1935... 
Postoperative Treatment of Knee In- 
juries, O’Donnell, October, 1935.. 
The Relation of Precedence of Move- 
ment in Homologous Structure to 
Handedness, Tuttle and Travis, Octo- 
ber Supplement, 
The Effect of Hip Elevation on Start- 
ing Time in the Sprint, White, Octo- 
ber Supplement, 1935.......cceses 
The Relationship of Dominance to 
Acts of Skill, Vogel, October Supple- 
On a re ane are 
An Analysis of Movement on _ the 
Basis of Latent Times and Variabili- 
ties, Lapp, October Supplement, 1935 
The Effect of Certain Recuperative 
Procedures on Recovery from Fa- 
tigue, Amori, October, 1935........ 
National Study of Professional Educa- 
tion in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Committee Report, December, 


en cnc. oks cease pees kbaeaeenaes 
Evaluating Practices in Health and 
Physical Education, Wrightstone, 
ee rar rrr 


A Comparative Study of the Effects 
of the Financial Depression on Cer- 
tain Vocational Aspects of College 
— Education, Scott, October, 
The Granting of College Entrance 
Credit in Physical Education, Nichols, 
rR ee 
The Trend of Amateur Athletics, Mit- 
chell, (Review) December, 1922 

Classification for a Physical Train- 
ing Library, McCurdy and Affleck 
fear ere 
Motor Ability Tests, McCurdy, Chair- 
man, Pentathlon, February, 1929 ... 
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Report of the Committee on Dancing 
in Elementary Schools, LaSalle, Chair- 
Me, SEE, TERE. a. s0ccceecese 
Report of the A.P.E.A. Committee on 
Physical Examinations for Girls and 
Women, Moulton, chairman, October, 
POO® 645444040 Shneentxectssebeaes 
The History of Physical Training at 
Mount Holyoke College, McCurdy 
(Review), Match, 1909... .ceccceocs 
Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania from 1904 to 
1931 and the Gates Plan, McKenzie, 
BG nnd Ss arabada os 
Phylogenetic Backgrounds of Physical 
Education, Davis, December, 1931. 
An Analysis of the Speed Factor in 
Simple Athletic Activities, Rarick, 
ee ere 
Recent Studies in Sargent Jump, Mc- 
oS UE Rarer 
The Reliability and Validity of the 
ne Method, Seham, May, 
DEE. din eked assess siaceesaebcaees 
Personality Traits of College Majors 
in Physical Education, Ragsdale, 
SS | ere eee 
oe the Product, Patty, December, 
RS aoe Pare a nen en, ae ee 
The Supervision of Practice Teaching 
ing in Physical Education in Under- 
graduate Institutions in the U. S., 
Baker, Decemtber, 1930.......c.s00. 
Selection and Guidance of Students 
who wish to Undertake Professional 
Training in the Field of Physical 
Education, May, 1930, Cassidy...... 
The Survey and Professional Pre- 
paration in Physical Education, Davis, 
SON, SUES, 5.9 8.00546006400660% 
Curriculum Content and _ Suitable 
Minors, Rugen, December, 1934.... 
Supervising Student Teachers in Phy- 
sical Education at the University of 
Michigan, Rugen, March, 1936..... 
Alkali Reserve of the Blood in Rela- 
tion to Swimming Performance, 
Hewitt, March, 
A Simple Method of Detecting Ab- 
normal Hearts by the Use of the 
Pulse-Ratio Test, Sievers, May, 1935 
A Study of the Interests of the Penn- 
sylvania State College Freshmen in 
Certain Formal and Natural Physical 
Activities, Davis, December, 1933... 
Three Research Studies in Physical 
Education, Cozens, December, 1931 
The Status of Physical Education of 
Girls in the State of Kansas, Nevins, 
SO BE, wcase66sn sass nan asa aon 
Measuring Reaction Time of Athletes, 
Burpee and Stroll, March, 1936..... 
Studies in the Physiology of Activity: 
On Certain Reactions of College 
Women Following Participation in 
Two-Court Basketball, Hodgson, May, 
DE £6:00002040805560305506006 045% 
Interests and Abilities as a Basis for 
Program Planning, Stuhr, May, 1936 
Philostratos: Concerning Gymnastics, 
ee. aaa 
The Status of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities, 
Marshall, October, 1936 .......... 
A New Device for Urinalysis in the 
Routine Health Examination, Scott, 
a SE eS errr 
Body-Build Football Players, Gray, 
Bar and Push-up Exercises, Hamlin, 
SG rrr re 
A Study Pertaining to the Athletic 
Directorship of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, DeGroat, October, 1936..... 
Body-Build in Football Players, Gray, 
SI, ED 55054504045 54 ends 
A Preliminary Study of Standards of 
Performance in Athletic Skills of 
Junior High School Boys, Daughtrey, 
NE, BUD éc0000600008 
Measurement in Physical Education 
for Women, Graybeal, December, 1936 
Scale for Measuring the Antero-Post- 
erior Posture of the Pre-School Child, 
Crook, December, 1936........... 
National Research Study in Archery, 
Hyde, December, 1936 ........... 
Analysis of Vital Capacity as a Test 
of Condition for High School Boys,, 
Cureton, December, 1936 .......... 
The Relation of Dorso-Cervical Pos- 
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tural Deficiencies to Cardiac Disease, 
Especially from Middle Life On- 
ward, Cyriax, December, 1936...... 
Undergraduate Attitudes and Interests 
with Regard to Physical Education 
Activities at Wellesley College, Howe 
and Wiedemann, March, 1937 ...... 
The Relation of Reaction Time, Speed, 
and Agility of Big Muscle Groups to 
Certain Sport Skills, Beise and Pease- 
ee, TEs BEEN 220s0650k5450%00% 
The Status of Intramural Programs 
for Women, Leavitt and Duncan, 
Die. DOs 6n0s00600bs6nnd beens 
Aims and Objectives of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities, Research Committee 
of the Newark Physical Education As- 
enctatiom: BERGER, BEST 06.60.0000 0200% 
Testing in Physical Education, Kra- 
ower, BERGER, BPET cccccsscccsesis 
Further Observations on Tuttle’s Test 
for Non-Compensated Heart Lesions, 
Carpenter, BEBtch, 1987 ..cccccsccse 
“Physiculture” in the Soviet Union, 
Dawson, March, 1937 ....2ccccc0e 
A Further Study of Tuttle’s Test as a 
Means of Detecting Ngn-Compensated 
Organic Heart Lesions, Lee, March, 
Soe 244550040 600400800600 4s Sk 008% 
Study of Organic Efficiency of U. S. 
Veterans at the Domiciliary Facility, 
Bay Pines, Florida, McCurdy & Lar- 
Soe. Sees EE” 9553080646005 55% 
A Comparison of Nutritional Indices, 
Co eS eer 
An Analysis of the Activities of Phy- 
sical Education Teachers in High 
Schools, Hindman, May, 1937 .. 
Diary Analysis: "A Suggested Tech- 
nique for the Study of Children’s 
Activities and Interests, Cowell, May, 
DEEN. 9558500055045000000 000005008 
Dynamic Aspects of Foot Posture 
During Walking, Kelly, May, 1937. 
Bibliography of Health and Physical 
Education, McCloy and Greene, De- 
CO, WD, 5646-000 54 09948848 OO 
The Interests and Participation of 
Boys and Girls in Out-of-School Acti- 
vities, Edgren, October, 1937....... 
The Differential Measurement of the 
Speed Factor in Large Muscle Activi- 
ties, Coleman, October, 1937 ve 
Textbook Fallacies Regarding the 
Development of the Child’s Heart, 
Karpovich, October, 1937 .......... 
A Comparative Study of Physical Edu- 
cation for Senior High School Girls 
and Boys, Park, October, 1937 .. 
Anthropometry—a Brief Survey, Kra- 
kower, Octcber, 1937 
Health Knowledge of 
and College Students, 
SS rr er rrr 
Comprehensive Tennis Knowledge 
Test, Hewitt, October, 1937 
The Establishment of Bases _ into 
Classification of Junior and Senior 
High School Boys into Homogeneous 
Groups for Physical Education, Kist- 
ee Se, De ssbkcskcdceane 
The Floating Ability of Women, 
Rork and Hellebrandt, December, 
SUE §6000dnsenedens O0040s 00445040 
Erroneous Measurements in the Field 
Events, Kirkpatrick, December, 1937 
Body Mechanics Analysis of Yale Uni- 
versity Freshmen, Wickens and 
Kiphuth, December, 1937 ......... 
A Comparison of The Whole Method, 
The Minor Game Method, and The 
Whole Part Method of Teaching 
Basketball to Ninth-Grade Boys, 
oe ee errr ee 
The Administration of School Play- 
grounds in the Educational System of 
Chicago, Clements, December, 1937.. 
Studies in Testing Volleyball Skills, 
Bassett, Glassow, and Locke, Decem- 
POR. ROO b400053%0450e0d0000nben 


Gains in Health Knowledge of Two 
Groups of Women Students Classified 
in Physical Education, Murphy, De- 
COURSE, DRSS ne ocescncndes0a0002 


A Survey to Determine the Status of 
Graduate Work in Physical Education, 
Norris and Sweet, December, 1937.. 
Absence From School—Influenza, Phy- 
sical Education, Lapp, ‘December, 
Pe ckecetaewesoukewantseenesons 


High School 
Kilander, Octo- 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 





Motor Skills in the Game Situation of Basketball. Glenn W. 
Howard. (New York: Columbia University, Teachers College 
Series, No. 733, 1937), 109 pages, $1.60. 

Another of the “Contributions to Education” from the dis- 
sertation publications. Assuming that motor skills are learned 
more adequately if presented in actual game situations, Dr. 
Howard set out to prove his hypothesis. His contribution seems 
to be a means of measuring in non-game situations skills com- 
parable to those which may be used in the game of basketball. 


Season of Birth. Ellsworth Huntington. (New York: John 

Wiley and Sons, 1938), 473 pages, $3.50. 

In a very delightful presentation, the author has brought to- 
gether many facts about his study of seasons of birth and climatic 
conditions which may affect birth. He concludes that conception 
and birth at certain definite periods of year tend to influence 
racial stock advantageously, while conception and birth at other 
periods do not have that same advantage. Accomplishments and 
inherent drives of people are also affected by the season in which 
their birth occurred. Cases are also cited to show that many 
people had much success, much drive, and accomplished things 
in spite of being born in unfavorable seasons. A research study of 
nominally dry and uninteresting statistics has been written very 
interestingly in an easy flowing style. 


Health and Physical Education for Small Schools. (The 
Small School in Action Series). Lois Pedersen Broady. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska Teachers College and the 
University Extension Division, 1937), 192 pages, $1.75. 

Mrs. Broady has presented the problems confronting the small 
high schools (rural and town) with special emphasis on the girls’ 
program. Many valuable suggestions as to records, types of pro- 
grams, recreative materials, playgrounds, and publicity activities 
are included. 


Pageants for School and College Use. Volumes I and II. 
Aileen Moody. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1937), 82 pages; 71 pages, $2.00 each. 

These two volumes contain seven pageants complete with in- 
struction for producing. Introductory material includes organiza- 
tion for production and costuming suggestions. Miss Moody has 
already produced these pageants as class and school projects for 
dance classes in physical education. Judging by the many calls 
that have been received recently for pageant and May Day ma- 
terial, these books should fill a felt need in the field. 


Public Safety. Franklin M. Kreml, Donal F. Stiver, and Thur- 
man B. Rice. (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1937), 
318 pages, $1.12. 

A textbook in the field of public safety which is engaging 
more and more time and attention in the program of physical edu- 
cation. This text is intended for use for both senior and junior 
high schools. It puts a different emphasis on health education 
material. The scope of the material includes Safe Living, Safe 
Driving, and First Aid. Public Safety is the first textbook that has 
come to this office attacking the problem from the public angle, 
of the right of a community to protect its citizens through safe 
living and driving. The section on first aid is along the lines which 
have been used formerly to present this material. 


Functional Foot Disorders. John Martin Hiss, M.D. (Los 
Angeles, University Publishing Company, 1937), 350 pages, 
109 illustrations, $4.50. 

A classification of foot disorders, with each type discussed 
as to etiology, diagnosis, pathology, functional changes, treatment, 
and shoe fitting problems. Working on the theory that “comfort 
varies directly with function,’ Dr. Hiss has drawn his material 
from 25,000 case records from his practice over a long period. 
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